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{For the Commonwealth.) 


OUR LATE BATTLES. 


BY MRS. CAROLINZ, A. MASON. 


God help us !—to what purpo# is this waste,— 
This brothers’ blvod loud-cr¥ing from the ground? 
O, cover it, sweet earth, with pityimg haste, 
Lest on our skirts the fearful stain be found, 
And on our souls the guilt of every wound! 


For verily we are guilty! That stern word 
God spake of old to blinded Pharaoh, 
Have we not heard it too?—“ Thus saith the Lord : 
Iam Jehovah; Let my people go!” 
Hath he not spoke to us too, even a0? 


Why halts the word then? Nay, but it should fall, 
Crushing the proud invaders like a stone 

Grinding to powder! Is there none of all— 

_ Ruler and people—Oh, my country,—none 

To apeak the word we may not let alone? 


Then truly have we sown the empty wind 
To reap the whirlwind. O, on each red ficld, 
What fearful harvest shall God’s angel find 
When earth her teeming millions shall up-yield 
And the great books of judgment are unsealed! 


Forbid it, Lord! On Thee, on Thee, we wait! 
Anoint our eyes, lest seeing we may see 

And not perceive, and lest, ap; roved too late, 
This passing hour, this golden Argory, 

Hope freighted and out-launched, dear Lord, by Thee. 


Lie stranded,—like a wrecked barque on the shore 
Of some wild, pitiless ocean, which in vain 
Repentant winds may woo, for never more 
Shall her bright pennon stream athwart the main, 
Nor her proud keel make music there again ! 


Fitchburg, Mass., Sept., 1862. 








{For the Commonwealth.j 


DEATH OF GEN. STEVENS. 


(Brig. Gen. Isaac Ingalls Stevens who was shot 
through the brain at the dattle of Chantilly, fell 
with. the flag in his hand which he had seized and 
borve forward to cheer on his men in the charge 
whicli stemmed the threateniug assault of the rebels 
on the flank of our army ; and when he was taken 
up an hour after, the staff was tightly grasped in his 
hands.]} 

He fell—that glowing eye 

In sudden night was quenched ; 
Bat still the Flag he lifted high 
And ouward bore to victory, 

In his dead hand was clenched. 


He sank—but o’er his head 
The drooping ensign fell, 
As ifits folds it fondly spread 
Above the forehead, pale and dead, 
Of him who loved it well. \ 


Tle sleeps—unlock that clasp ! 
The hero’s workis dene! 

Another hand that staff shall grasp, 

And, ifueed be, till life’s last gasp 


Like him shall bear it on. 


He rests—the true and brave ! 
And where his relies lie, 
In holier beauty long shall wave 
(Fit canopy for freentan’s grave ') 
God's starry flag on high. 
He lives—his deeds inspire 
New strength for duty’s strife : 
Now myriads burn with nobler fire 
Onward to preas—to mount up higher 
And win the eternal life ! 





Miscellaneous. 


=~ ome 
{From Country Living and Country Thinking. } 
TOMMY. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


Sometimes win I ¥m sitting in my room, 
I hear a prolonged **g-a-a-h!"’) Then I know 
that Tommy is out. Tommy has escaped trom 
his keepers, and is pursuing his investigations 
in the world at large. So IL go to the window, 
aud a pink gleam flashes up from the grass, 
and there, sure enough, is Tails, climbing 
up toward the house with slow, tottering, un- 
certain steps, but with a face indicative of a 
desperate resolve to get somewhere, and with 
both arms acting as balancing-poles. Then 
Teall out, ** Mud-lo! little Tom-mee!” and 
every thing changes. The arms drop, the 
feet stop, the resolution fades out of his face. 
He looks blankly fepen's all peints of the 
compass, and wher finally his eves alight on 
me, What a smile! An ordinary curve of hi- 
generous, Trish lips does'nt seem at all ade 
quate to his feelings. He smiles latitudinally 
and longitudinally,—away round towards the 
back of his head, up to his nose, and down 
into his chin. Out goes his right armas far 
as it'can stretch, with the fat fore-finger ex- 
tended towards me, and a more intense 
**sea-a-h'” bursts from the littl throat.— 
Then, with renewed energy, he reSumes his 
travels. He does very well so long a&the as- 
cent is gradual, but when it becomes abrupt, 
his ltis n't the tumbling 
down, however, that hurts him. Like all the 
rest of us, he can do that verv easilv, but it is 
the getting up again that plays the mischief. 
He rears himself on his toes and flugers, 
and there he stands, a round-ba ked little 
quadruped, utterly at a loss what to do next: 
tor Tommy does not det understand the use of 
It he thinks [am looking at him, he 
will stand there and squeal tll he becomes 
convinced that I have gone away, and left 
him to his own resources, which 1] generally 
lo, when he drops, or rolls, or wriggles along 
in some legal and unatomical way, and at last 
stands radiant in the porch. Then he steers 
straghtway to the side-lights. Those side- 
lights are an untailing source of admiring won- 
der, Ifsomebody is on the opposite side to 
play bo-peep, he is ecstatic. If nobody is 
there, he is calmly blissful. ; 

Tommy is & great nuisance during the ‘fal! 
cleaning.” He is always getting into the 
soap-suds and hot-water generally. 1 volun- 
teered once to take charge ofhim. I was xo 
ing to tack down a carpet. Tommy looked 
on in amazement... Then ke got down on the 
floor, and tred to take the tacks in his soft 
fingers. I rapped! the soft fingers with my 
carpet-hammer. He gave one yell, and drew 
them back, I kept on with my work. In a 


troubles begin. 


1 
has knees. 


minute, the soft fingers were creeping in a- 


mong the tacks. Another rap, another yell, 
another creep,—rap ! yell! cree il I grew 
tired of rapping, if he did nore 

ped, 


ition of the **babes in the 


Y bei 
I suppose I didn’t hit Pag 


him ina corner. I had hardly driven one 
tack in, before the little rascal was rounding. 
up his back again under my very eyes. fF 

athered him up once more, and dumped him 
inthe corner as before. Evidently it was fine 
fun for him. Nothing could exceed the alac- 
rity with which he crawled over tome. In 
despair, I at length put up the tacks, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange some curtain-fixtures,— 
Tommy was suspiciously still for several min- 
utes, and when I went to ascertain the cause, 
T found that he had got a bucket of sea-sand 
that had been left in the room, had emptied it 
on the carpet, and was flinging it about in roy- 
al style. I regretted to stop his enjoyment, 
for I have a fondness for sand myself, but it 
did not seem to be appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, and I scooped it up as well as I 
could, and put it beyond his reach. The next 
time I looked at him, which was in about a 
quarter of a minute, he was exerting himself 
to the utmost in pushing a large pitcher off the 
lower part of the wash-hand-stand. I caught 
it just as it was toppling over the brink, and 
before I could get that out of harm’s way, he 
had tumbled a writing-desk out of a chair, 
scattering pens, ink, and paper in all diree- 
tions. I saw at once that, if I was going to 
take care of Tommy, I must ‘“‘give my mind 
ito it.” [took him into the kitchen, as the 
pee best prepared to resist his Ancursions.— 


Ie struck a bee-line for the stove, and cov- 
‘ered himself with crock. I could n't under- 
take to wash him, but I mopped him up a lit- 
tle, put on his hat, aud took him out to walk, 
| Everything went on blithely till T turned to go 
| home, then he raised the standard of rebellion. 
|Tommy seldom cries, but he has a gamut of 
/most surprising squeals at his command. On 
‘the present occasion, he exhibited them in 
cae variety, and with remarkable com- 
|pass of sound. I might say every step was a 
syueal, The neighborhood rushed to the 
windows, not unreasonably fearing a repeti- 
wood.” TI covered 
his eyes, and swung him around rapidly three 
or four times, to be-wilder him so that he 
should not know which way he was going.— 
But Tommy was too old a bird to be caught 
by such chaff. He pulled backward, sidewitse, 


levery way but the way he onght to have pull- 


ed. Isat down on the root of an old elm-tree, 
and gazed at him in silent despair. He smiled 
back at me serene as a summer morning, but 
the moment IT showed symptoms of starting, 
he showed symptoms of squealing, till at 
length | conquered my compunetions, took 
him up in my arnis, crock and all, and carried 
him home. 

Tommy has a little black kitten, and the 
understanding between them is wonderful to 
see. Whenever vou see Tommy's pink dress, 
you may be sure the kitty’s glossy fur is not 
far off; and she whisks around him, and tan- 
talizes him in the most provoking manner.— 
Sometimes they both run a steeple-chase after 
her tail; kitty is too wise, by far, to let anvy- 


‘thing sovaluable as her tail get into the clutch 


of those undiseriminating fingers; but she 
frisks and gambols around him delightfully, 
and Tommy turns, too, aseast as he ean, and 
does n't know that the flashing tail is never to 
be got hold of by him, It is surprising how 
Slowly children develop compared with other 
animals. Tommy's kitten Is a. good deal 
younger than he, vet she makes nothing of 
climbing up to the ridge-pole of the barn after 
the doves, whieh she never catches, or scud- 
ding up the tall cherry-tree and peeping down 
at Tommy from the upper branches. I be- 
lieve she does it to excite his envy. 

‘Tommy is intimate only with the kitten, but 
he makes friends with the chickens, and culti- 
vates the acquaintance of the pig by throwing 
the clothes-pins over in his pen. An old roos- 
ter, nearly as tall as himself, seems to have 
attracted his especial regard. His efforts to 
catch him are persistent, though as ‘et un- 
successful. He evidently has perfect taith in 
his ultimate success, however, and every time 
Rooster heaves in’ sight, Tommy makes a 
lurch after him with both arms extended.— 
Rooster understands perfectly, how matters 
stand, and preserves a dignified composure 
till Tommy gets within a foot of him, when he 
leisurely withdraws. Tommy stops a mo- 
ment, takes asurvey, and goes at it again. 

The days, and the weeks, and the months 
pass on, and Tommy's rich lrish blood ripens 
inthe summer sunshine. His tottering legs 
grow firmer. His dimpled arms forebode 
strength. As TI sit at my window, I see the 
apple-trees in the orehard grow white with 
bloom, and under them my best silk umbrella 
is marching about, as the courts say, without 
any Visible means of support. While I] gaze 
in astonishment, it suddenly gives a lurch, 
and reveals ‘Tommy under its eapacions dome 
ina seventh heaven ofecstasy. Or Iam startled 
while sitting alone in the warm afternoon, 
by seeing a blue eve, just a naked, human 
eve, peering in through the lowest chinck ofa 
closed blind opening on the porch. It turns 
out to belong to Tommy, who, by standing 
on tiptoe in the perch, can just get one eye in 
range. Now I see him trotting down the lane 
alone, clad in a gay searlet trock, ef preeterea 
nihil, his fat little legs brown with dirt, his 
white neck, face, and arms mottled with the 
same, and his curly haira jungle. Frdm his 
abstracted and eayer manner, | infer that he is 
bent on some grave errand. ‘*Where going, 
Tommy ?” L eall, suspicious of a secret expe- 
dition. **O-gah-gi-bah !” shouts Tommy, with- 
out slackening his pace. Out comes his mo- 
ther, with a twig, and gives chase. Tommy 
becomes cognizant of a fire in the rear, and 
his eager walk tumbles into a trot, for he feels 
that ‘he is verily guiltv, and knows that he is 
vasily Accessible; but fate overtakes him, and 
he is Borne ignominiously back. Then his 
mothetexplains that she had‘just been trying 
on his new frock, and had remarked that she 
must get some buttons, and so Jommy had 
stolen away, and was going ‘‘over-shop-get- 
Puttons.” 

Accidents, we are told, will happen in the 
best ot tamiles, and Tommy awoke one morn- 
ing and found that hre nose was out of joint. 
A little lumpy baby sister bad sadly deranged 
the machinery of his lite, and he did n't know 
what to make of it. Formerly, when he stole 
out-doors unawares, his pretty young mother 
used to run out after him, an@ toss him up in 
her stout, bare arms inte the house. Now an 
old woman in acapceame, and brought her 
hand down very heavily on his sensitiveness. 
Phen, too, he was ousted out of his cradle by 
the interloper, and his life was in a fair way 
ot becoming a burden to him? But his good 
nature never ‘failed. To be sure, he would 
throw the plates, and the flat-irons. and the 
coal into the cradle, but it was probably ‘‘all 
in fun.” When I went in to see *the baby,” 
the first time, he pointed to it with great ex- 
ultation, and as soon as the blanket was roll- 
ed down, first poked his finger into her eves, 
and then, quick as thought, gave her a rons- 
ing slap onthecheek. Baby screamed, as she 
had amght to do,and Tommy had the slap re- 
turned with compound interest, as he richly 
deserved. 

Yet, im senseless, instinctive. fashion, in his 
wild, Insh way. Tommy loved his baby sister. 
Che little lite droaped and died while the ro- 
ses were yet in bloom. Tommy's baby sister 
was borne to her barial, and Tommy's heart 
was troubled with a blind fear. What it was 
he did not know, but something was wrong. 
He lingered about the eradle where she lay, 
and when the tiny form was taken up to be 
placedin the coffin, he plucked wildly at her 
white robe, crying bitterly, and refused to be 
comforted. 

Darling little Tommy! The very thought 


‘way, you should always stay just as you are 
now, only having your face washed semi-oc- 
easionaltv. But I cannot have my way, and 
you will by and by run to school barefoot,and 
wear blue overalls, and smoke bad tobacco in 
a dingy pipe, and carry a hod, and vote the 
**dimmo *ratic ticket.” 

So I said last year with foolish human pro- 
phecy, and now, behold! there is no demo- 
cratic ticket to vote, and there is no Tommy 
‘to yote it. For Tommy has gone. Never 


awy more while I live shall the gleam of his | thin 


lall are dirty and happy and contented. 
the spare, stooping American mother, with 


thing is neat, whitewashed and made the most 
of. Evidently they are struggling against 
fate. They contest every inch of ground.— 
Ifyou offer them assistance, you must double 
and turn, and ten to one give mortal offence 
after all. I know these are the very things 
that the books applaud, and I suppose they 
/are one of the bases of greatness; but for 
solid comfort, give me an Irish shanty, where 


For 


air, pointed elbows, and never fewer 


shining hair light up the greensward, or the | than forty years, you have the Irish matron, 


irregular thumping of his copper-toed shoes 
_ bring music to my ears as he stumbles up the 
yard and cfatters across the kitchen-floor. A 
dreamy October morning, all gold and ame- 
thyst with the haze of the Indian summer, took 
him beyond my sight over the blue waters to 
the fair island of his fathers, which has been 
to me ever since a ‘‘summer isle of Eden, ly- 
ing in dark purple spheres of sea”; and it 
seemed to me for the moment that nothing 
would be so delightful, nothing looked so win- 
ning, as to leave this surging, eager, battling 
‘land, and sail over the sea with Tasker, and 
live quietly in a little brown cottage on the 
border of Donegal bog, with a well-burnt pipe 
in the cupboard, plenty of peat on the fire, 
potatoes smoking in the ashes, a fine fat pig 
‘in the corner, and nothing to be careful or 
_ troubled about all the days of my life. 
While I grieve for T»mmy gone, I reflect 
that he would probably be a little pest if he 
jhad stayed. Already his feet were swift to do 
mischief. His rosy lips could swear you as 
/round an oath as any Flanders soldiers, and 
he beat the calf, and chased the hens, and wor- 
ried the sheep, and poked the cow, and pulled 
, the cat’s tail, and worked the key out of the 
| door and lost it, and was perpetually carry- 
ing off the hoe, and making the gravel tly, and 
surreptitiously possessing himself of the whip. 
Fumble, rattle,—Tommy is at the door ;— 
creak, ereak,—he has got it open; thump, 
thump, thump,—he is making for the whip; 
silence,—he is getting it down. **Tommy! | 
Tommy! don’t touch the whip will you?”— 
“No,” says ‘lommy, stoutly, in the very act 
of marching off with it firmly clasped in both 
hands, brandishing it right and lett, and whisk- 
ing every living thing, and dead ones too, 
that came in his way, or that did n't, either, 
for that matter. 
| In the warm, moonlizht evening, Tommy 
sits again ma high chair in the porch, and his 
mother tells me of the home to which sbe is 
going in Ireland, and of the schools which 
‘Tommy will attend, and the books that he will 
study, and she promises to send me one to 
look at, but 1 greatly fear it will never reach 
mg As the conversation proceeds, I amdriv- 
por, Feige corner,and forcved to admit that | .do 
not reckon among iny acquisitiofis an acqua'n- 
tance with the Irish language. She is silent 
for a moment,and never fails in the politeness 
of her race; but Ido not think [ shall ever 
quite recover the ground which that revelation 
cost me. I fear me my reputation is perma- 
nently lowered. Tommy, climbing mm and 
out of his high chair, up his mother’s neck, 
and down the porch steps, wiggling every- 
where, and clawing everything, takes part in 
the pleasant chat. ‘Where are you going 
Thomas, by and by?” asks his mother, de- 
signing to show his paces, ‘Kitty, kitty,” 
gurgles Tommy, making a dive after the kit- 
ten. ‘*Now, Thomas,” says she, drawing him 
back with a strong arm, ‘‘tell °em where you 
are going next month, ina ship, you know, 
over the water.” ‘*Cow,” says Tommy, per- 
versely, having a mortal aversion to water, 
wholesale and retail. But I know a quick way 
to his tongue. ‘*Tommy, tell me where vou 
are going, and I'll give you a sugar-plum.”"— 
“Isle,” savs he, with a fine brogue, rapidly 
coming to his senses. ‘*An’ tell “em what ‘Il 
your gran‘father be sayin’ to you, when he 
sees you.” A pink peppermint in my hand 
becoming ‘visible to the naked eye, he answers 
promptly, ‘Ye! ga! Tom! wi! ko! yah hbk!” 
which, being interpreted, means ‘Here comes 
Tom with the clock on his back,” referring to 
a clock which is to be carried with them, and 
which he evidently believes will be bis’ own 
personalluggage. Sometimes his answer turns 
into ‘*Here’s Tom, coming in at the door!” 
which seems to me to indicate a decided dra- 
matic power. **Tommy,” I say, pathetical- 
ly, ‘1 am atraid you will forget all about me 
when you go to Ireland.” sss," roars Tom- 


my, backing out from under his chair. ‘But 
I want vou not to forget. Stand still, now, , 
and tell me what my name is.” ‘*Yah !” shouts 


Tommy, jumping up and down. **Yah what ?” 
“Yah Yah!” And even when the last morn- 
ing comes,—when Tommy, gay with scarlet 
frock and feather, and ‘‘bran new” shoes, is 
borne in his mother’s arms up the steps to say 
his last good-by,—the hard-hearted little pa- 
yan is utterly unmoved by her tears, and on- 
ly jounees up and down, and cries, ‘Ride! 
Horse !” and, in virtue of a doughnut in each 
fist, marches off for fatherland, triumphant. 

But Ireland is gloritied hencetorth. 1 see 
no more there want, nor squalor, nor suffer- 
ing, but verdarous meadow-depths, and a lit- 
tle child crowned with myrtle and arbutus, 
flinging around him the crushed wealth of dai- 
sy and priuroses and gold cups, while his up- 
turned face, shining against the morning sun, 
i> as it were the face of an angel. 

God bless the Irish! I cannot choose but 
love them. They do unearthly things, I know, 
and area grief of heart to the sorely-tried 
housewives. One whole winter did Bridget 
sweep my room, and invariably set the table 
with the draw toward the wall. Never by any 
mistake did it happen to come right side ont. 
Patsy had a way of syooping up all!the con- 
tents of all the wash-hand-stands, jn her regu- 
lar round* with broom and duster, and dis- 
tributing them again without respect of per- 
sons. Accordingly, your own stand would 
be garnished with the tooth-brish of your 
neighbor on the right, the nail-brush of your 
neighboron the left, the hair-brush of your 
neighbor above, and the hat-brush of your 
neighbor below. But Patsy is a diamond in 
the rough. I[ wrote a love-letterfor her once. 
She came to me beaming with ruddy shyness, 
and, after backing and tilling jor fifteeh min- 
utes, gave me to understand that her ‘lover 
was by ‘‘the far wash of Australasian seas,” 
and would | write him a letter for her. He 
was a fond swain, but she had been coy and 
coquettish, and, now that he was so far away, 
her heart relented. Did I write to him? Of 
eourse I did, conjecturing, to the best of my 
alulity, what manner of document a love-letter 
should be, and determining that at least it 
should not lack the quality which gives it a 
name. So, after exhausting my own vocabu- 
lary, [had recourse to the poets, and quoted 
Tennyson. It smote me in the heart to look 
up when [had read it to her, and see her beau- 
tiful almond eyes filled with tears; tor though 
one’s own love-letters may be a serious enough 
matter, one can hardly voice another's tender- 
ness with entire good faith. ‘*Oh!” said Pat- 
sy, with a sigh trom the very bottom of her 
warm Irish heart, **them is yes’ my feelin’s,” 
and even put her head back through the door 
after going out, to add, ‘*An’ sure, ye must 
have had thei feelin’s yourself, or ye niver 
could have done it.” *‘Ah, Patsy!” I said— 
, but never mind what I said, 

God bless the Irish! They supply an ele- 
ment that is wanting to our Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the easy, eloquent, ‘picturesque race. 
Their rest is such a cushion to our restless- 
ness. As they mount the ladder, their indi- 
vidualities lose outline, but an Irish poor fam- 
ily is world-wide from an American poor fami- 
ly. The Americans will be so sharp and an- 


always young,—red, round arms, luxuriantly 
full figure, great white teeth, head set back, 
and royal hair. You are received with non- 
chalant courtesy, and your ‘‘remainder bis- 
cuit” with graceful gratitude. No care fur- 
rows any forehead. If the baby creeps into 
the ashes, one blacksmithy arm whips him out 
again as good as new. In winter the air is 
warm with the mingled odor of soapsuds, boil- 
ing cabbage, and fragrant tobacco. In the 
summer they set their wash-tubs at the back 
door, and in a sensible scantiness of costume, 
rub to the robin’s song, and never seem to 
look forward to a possible presidency. They 
float across the tide acquiescent. Thus pov- 
erty is robbed of its sting. 

If one must be poor, it is so much easier to 
be comfortable about it. And if one is thor- 
oughly comfortable, what matter whether one 
lives in One room or twenty ? 

God bless the Irish! Their strong arms are 
lifted, their warm hearts aré beating, side by 
side with ours, for the honor and lite of their 
adopted country. Does famine impend over 
their island home? We have enough and to 
spare. From our bursting granaries, from our 
larders over-full, let their tables be spread 
with plenty. Surely the bread, the few crumbs 
which we cast upon the waters, many days 
ago, are already returned to us in Irish truth 
and lovalty. And when their civilization and 
Christianity are brought abreast with their in- 
born poetry, Ireland shall come forth fair as 
the sun, clear as the moon, and terrible as an 
army with banners. 

Tommy, Tommy, I am loath to leave you. 
Ido not see how you ean possibly grow up 
good; but your angel, always beholding the 
face of our Father which is in heaven may read 
their plans of love which my dim eyes cannot 
discern, ‘To God Lcommend you. Wherev- 
er you go, the Lord give his angels charge con- 
cerning you, to keep you inall your ways, and 
even though you worship him blindly, with 
bell and incense and crucifix and rosary, may 
be none the less keep your eves from tears, 
your feet from falling, and your soul trom 
death, i 





ENGLISH WOMEN. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

I have heard a good deal of the tenacity 
with which English ladies retain their person- 
al beauty to a late period of life; but (not 
to suggest that an American eye needs use 
and cultivation before it can quite appreciate 
the charm ef English beauty at anv age) it 
strikes me that an English lady of fifty is apt 
to become a creature refined and deli- 
cate, so far as her physique goes, than any- 
thing that we Western people class under the 
name of woman. She has ah awtul ponder- 
osity of frame, not pulpy, like the looser de- 
velopment of our few fat woinen, but massive 
with solid beef and streaky taliow; so that 
(though struggling manfully against the idea) 
you inevitably think of her as made up of 
steaks and sirloins. When she walks, her ad- 
vance is clephantine. When she sits down, 
it is ona great round space of her Maker's 
footstool, where she looks as if nothing could 
ever move her. She imposes awe and respect 
by the muchness of her personality, to sucha 
degree that you probably credit her with far 
greater moral and intellectual force than she 
can fairly claim. Her visage is usually grim 
and stern, not always positively forbidding, 
yet calmly terrible, not merely by its breadth 
and weight of feature, but because it seems 
to express so much well-founded self-reliance, 
such acquaintance with the world, its toils, 
troubles, and dangers, and such sturdy capac- 
ity for trampling down a foe. Without any- 
thing positively salient, or actively offensive, 
or, indeed, unjustly formidable to her neigh- 
bors, she has the effect of a seventy-four gun- 
ship in time of peace; for, while you assure 
yourself that there is no real danger, you 
cannot help thinking how tremendous would 
be her onset, if pugnaciously inclined, and 
how futile the effort to inflict any counter-in- 
jury. She certainly looks tentold—nay, a 
hundredtold—better able to take care of her- 
self than our slender-framed and haggard 
womankind; but I have not found reason to 
suppose that the English dowager of fifty has 
actually greater courage, fortitude, and 
strength of charatter than our women Of sim- 
ilar age, or even a tougher physical endurance 
than they. Morallv, she is strong, I suspect, 
only in society, and in the common routine of 
social affairs, and would be found powerless 
and timid in any exceptional strait that might 
eall for energy outside of the conventionali- 
ties amid which she has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and 
live, and even smile at the recollection. But 
conceive of her in a ball-roow, with the bare, 
brawny arms that she invariably displays 
there, and all the other corresponding devel- 
opment, such as is beautiful in the maiden 
blossom, but a spectacle to howl at in such an 
over-blown cabbage-rose as this. 

Yet, somewhere in this enormous bulk there 
must be hidden the modest, slender, violet- 
nature of a girl, whom an alienmass of earth- 
liness has unkindly overgrown; for an Eng- 
lish maiden in her teens, though very seldom 
so pretty as our own damsels, possesses, to 
say the truth, a certain charm of half-blossom, 
and delicately folded leaves, and tender wo- 
manhood shielded by maidenly-reserves, with 
which, somchow or other, our American girls 
often fail to adorn themselves during an ep- 

reciable moment. It is a pity that the Eng- 
ish violet should grow into such an outra- 
geously developed peony as I have attempted 
to deseribe. | wonder whether a middle- 
aged husband ought to be considered as le- 
gaily married to all the accretions that have 
overgrown the slenderness of his bride, since 
he led her to the altar, and which make her 
sy much more than he ever bargained for! Is 
it not a sounder view of the case, that the 
matrimonial bond cannot be held to include 
the three-fourths ef the wife that had no ex- 
istenee when the ceremony was performed ? 
And as a matter of conscience and good mor- 
als, ought not an English married pair to in- 
sist upon the celebration of a Silver Wedding 
at the end of twenty-five years, in order to 
legalize and mutually appropriate that corpo- 
real growth of which beth parties have indi- 
vidually come into possession since they were 
pronounced one flesh? 


less 





te A rank secessionist was treated to a ride 
on the sharp edge of a rail, the other evening 
in Wiikesbarre, Pa. He was taken to his 
mother’s house but the old lady refused to 
receive him, as he was a traitor and not 
worthy to enter her house. She told the boys 
to take him down South and give him to Jeff. 
Davis. She has two sons in the service of 
the United States, and justly regards this fel- 
low a disgrace to the family. 





fs" The Jews of Chicago held a meeting on 
the 13th inst., and resolved to raise an 
raelite company for the war. Those present 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 
What it Signifies, and its Probable Origin. 


The following description of the significance 
of the different parts of the American flag, 
was written by a member of the committee of 
the Continentai Congress appointed to design 
a Flag for the young Republic, when the mat- 
ter was before that body, and recently repro- 
duced by A. B. Street, Esq., in a lecture on 
the battle of Saratoga. 

The stars of the new flag represent the new 
constellation of States msing in the West. 
The idea was taken from the constellation of 
Lyria, which, in the hand of Orpheus, signi- 
fies harmony. The blue in the field was taken 
from the edges of the Convenanters’ banner, in 
Scotland, significant of the league and cov- 
enant of the United Colonies against oppress- 
ion, incidently involving the virtues of vigi- 
lance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle, cymbolizing the 
perpetuity of the Union; the ring, like the 
icles serpent of the Egyptians, signifying 
eternity. The thirteen stripes showed, with 
the stars, the number of the United Colonies, 
and denoted the subordination of the States 
to the Union, as wellas the equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of 
the various flags previous to the Union flag, 


viz: the red tlags of the army, and the white 
,ones of the floating batteries. The red color, 
| which in Roman days was the signal of de- 


fiance, denoted daring, and the white, purity. 

At the public breakfast of Americans in 
London, on the last aniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Bishop Mellvane, who pre- 
sided, introduced Rev. J. Simkinson, the 
rector of the parish in Northamptonshire, 
where the ancestors of Washington lived. 

In the course of his speech, which contained 


‘many interesting historical allusions to the 


family, which he had traced out, he said that 
the last English ancestor of Washington, who 


died on English soil, lies buried in his church, 


and said: ** When [160k down, az [ do in 


| passing through the church, on the stars antl 
istripes of the arms of Washington, nothing , 
_ will ever persuade mg_or my parishioners that 


we do not possess the proof that your glo- 
rious and;world-renowned country took thd 


‘suggestion for its flagfrom those arms. When 


I see the three stars gn the top ofthat shield, 
which is strip@d-geles and argent, or in plain 
English, red and white; when I see the five 
winted stars, not six pointed, which is pecu- 


iar, nothing will ever persuade me that owe . 


do not possess the origmal of the great and 
glorious American banner.” In closing his 
speech he said :*** Follow the course of Wash- 
ington. You cannot have a nobler man to 
follow—May T say in allusion to his arms, 
that I trust you will always bear in’ mind ‘his 
three stars—the star of truth, the star of pa- 
triotism, and the star of trust in God.” 





AGRICULTURAL. 


Mushroom Culture.-Mushroons are greatly 
esteemed on account of their peculiar and de- 
licious flavor. They may be stewed, fried in 
fat, or made into catsup. In some countries, 

tussia and Poland among the number, there 

are said to be above thirty kinds in use. They 
are there gathered at different stages of 
growth, and used raw, boiled, stewed, roasted 
and even dried tor winter use. Great care 
must be exercised in selecting mushrooms for 
eating, as there are poisonous kinds. Three 
ways are recommended by which to determine 
whether they are good: Ist by the color of 
the gills, that of the good kinds, being when 
young, of a fine pink or flesh color, changing, 
however, to that of the questionable kinds— 
a chocolate color—at more mature growth? 
2d, by the smell, the good kinds emitting 
an agreeable odor, while that of the. bad is 
nauseous and disagreeable ; and 3d, by sprink- 
ling salt upon the inner or spongy part, un- 
wholsome kinds turning yellow, and edible 
kinds of black. Bad kinds are found mostly 
in forests; edible ones in open pastures, most 
frequently in old horse-pastures, which some- 
times in damp, warm seasons, yield large 
crops. 

Mushrooms may be grown at any season of 
the vear by those who have a suitable bed. 
This may be made in any ry cellar, (or under 
ashed,) the temperature of which can be kept 
at from 50 to 60°. Extremes of tempera- 
ture must be avoided. The temperature of 
the bed should be from 7’ to 75°. A bin 
or bottomless box about 20 inches deep is 
snitable for a bed, and one four fect wide by 
eight feet long, if properly managed, will 
vield a supply fora good sized family. On 
the bottom put a thin and slightly oval layer 
of ashes and gravel, or pieces of bricks, to 
avoid dampness. Next put in a six-inch layer 
of unfermented borse-droppings from = grain 
and hay fed-horses, (not gtass ted,) the dryer 
the better with short straw intermixed. When 
this, being exposed to the air but not to rains 
or dampness, has become quite dry, cover with 
two inches of dry earth—sandy, if possible: 
into the surface of this introduce small pieces of 
spawn in rows six inches apart. Then repeat 
the layer of horse droppings, and short straw, 
and of earth, with spawn introduced as before. 
Cover the whole with two or three inches of 
fresh warm horse droppings, and occasionally 
sprinkle with blood-warm water to induce fer- 
mentation, the top layer of fresh manure to 
be removed as soon as fermentation has 
caused the spawn to begin to spread. In five 
or six weeks mushrooms may be; expected. 
The usual size is from 1 1-2 to 4 inches in 
diameter, but those over 4 feet in circumfer- 
ence and weighing 12 to 14 pounds have been 
prodfced. 

Musliroom spawn is usually to be had in 
seed stores, and also may he found, of uncer- 
tain qualities, however, in dry lumps of horse 
dung, in old pastures, hot-beds, and manure 
heaps. It has the appearance of dry white 
threads. The following method of manufac- 
turing ‘sale spawn is recommended ¢ by 
Bridgeman ;: ** A quantity of fresh horse-drop- 
pings mixed with short litter shonld be  cul- 
lected; add to this one-third of cow dung, 
and a small portion of good earth, to cement 
it together, mash the whole into a thin com- 
post, like grafting clay; then form it in the 
shape of bricks: which being done, set them 
on edge, and frequently turn them until half 
dry: then with a dibble make one or. two 
holes in each brick, and insert in each hole a 
piece of spawn the size of an egg: the bricks 
should then be laid where they can dry 
cradually. Whendry, lay dry horse-dung 
ona level floor, six or eight inches thick: 
this pile the bricks, the *pawn side uppermost. 
When the pile is snugly formed, cover it with 
a sinall portion of tresh warm horse-dung, 
sufficient in quantity to produce a geatle glow 
through the whole. When the spawn has 
spread itself through every.part of the bricks, 
the process, is ended, and they may be laid 
up in any dry place for use. Mushroomspawn, 
made according to this recipe, will preserve 
its vegetating powers for many years, if well 
dried before it is laid up; if moist, it will 
grow. and soon exhaust itself.” 
~ Mushrooms of good quality @nd a ready 
sale in New York, a doubtless in other 
cities, if the discretion of the gatherers or 

isers may be depended upen; and they 
would soon become a favorite article of food 


Onl 


ef they were more commonly cultivated for 


the market.—{American Agriculturist. 





U. S. Notes Not Lreat Tenper For 
Taxes.—The Supreme Court of California 
has decided that U. S. legal tender notes are 
The 


A Canapran CLerGyman Hears Brrcu- 
ER.—A Canadian clergyman writes from 
Brooklyn to the Toronto Guardian that he 
has heard Mr. Beecher. Of his personal ap- 
pearance he says :— 


‘** The hair, neither dark or light was comb- 
ed oif the forehead and lain back behind the 
ears ; forehead smooth and white, the whole 
of what is visible reminding me of the 
monious and evenly-developed head of the 
founder of Methodism—somewhat resembling 
it in form—and both reminding me of some 
of those beautiful paintings of that head that 
wore a ‘‘ crown of thorns” long ago. There 
were no curls, no affected roughness, nor 
studied professional disorder; it was as plain 
and neat as you can imagine. . , 

His face looked somewhat care-worn. From 
the eye downward it looked darker, heavier ; 
little wrinkles are gathering in the corners of 
the eye, and doubling the strong resolute 
chin. You ate sometimes impressed with the 
feeling of force, energy, sternness, amounting, 
you begin to think, to vindictiveness—in the 
face, when a smile breaking over the earnest 
countenance lights up the whole man, even 
the point of the sl wrinkles seeming tip- 
ved with electric light, and you dismiss the 
idea of harshness in an instant. 

Even the reading of notices is characteristic. 
Turning to the little desk he took them up, 
and producing one, he sai: ‘Here is a no- 
tice saying that Dr. Cox will lecture three 
times next week in New York, but as there 
is no signature to it I suppose it’s a humbug ; 
no man who wants a genuine notice read here 
will send it without authenticating it.’ ‘Our 
organist has been engaged for the last two 
years or so, in compiling a small chant book 
tor this congregation, and here it is. Many 
old musicians said to me, some time ago, that 
a congregation could not be taught @ sing 
some of the tunes we at present use. We 
have shown that they ean; and as soon as 
you provide yourselves with copies of this 
work, we will commence, as a congregation, 
to learn to chant; and I trust that before the 
year rolls round we will be able to take 
up any of these chants and sing them.’ Lean- 
ing on his desk, he says: * Another notice! 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver 
his great lecture on the Past and Future of the 
present War.’ Pausing for a while, biting his 
lip, and as though reading from the paper, he 


says, in a low-toned sort of solliloguy, ~ Well, 
Ill be there and see how great it is! I read 


it as it is written.” An audible smile ran 
through the congregation; but all was atten- 
tion when he turned io his text; in doing 
which his motion and manner gave me the 
idea that of an earnest workman with some 
well-known task before him, and quite conti- 
dent of lus materials and ability. 





a or ANTHONY Burns. This man, 
who# arrest in Boston a few years ago as a 
fugitive slave, and whose delivery to“be  re- 
turned to bondage created so much excite- 
ment, is dead. He has been residing for 
some time past at St. Catherine's, in Canada, 
officiating as pastor of the colored church. 
Here he was attacked by consumption, of 
which he died, July 2%. His funeral was 
numerously attended. OnceSef the gentlemen 
present writes as follows : ; 


‘*The concourse around his peaceful grave 


were mostly colored—the adults of whom, 
like himseli, had fled from bondage ; and yet 
there was quite a number of white peor of 
various churcheseand different nationalities. 
While there consigning his mortal remains to 
the silent dust, I thought of the awful excite- 
ment a few years ago in Boston, attendant up- 
on his arrest and rendition to the hands of 
bloody men, who are now in open rebellion 
against the Government and against God and 
humanity. I seemed to have a sort of panor- 
amie vision of the pro-slavery treachery—the 
arrest, the court proceedings, the mass-meet- 
ings, the vast array of marshals ‘and of the 
military, and the countless throngs ‘of people 
blocking up the streets of Boston—his dark 
and awtul doom as a victim of the Pugitive 
Slave Law, and the hellish exultations \of the 
Slave Power on the one hand—while laten- 
tations spread all over the coasts of New 
England and rolled back to the Rocky Mony- 
tains. I thought of that iniquitous system ak 


| The Springfield Republican of the 13th inst: 
‘rages, foams, violates ‘* the modesty of na- 
ture” over the endorsement of Mr. Sumner 
by the Worcester Convention. The burthen 
(of its fury is that Mr. S. is not a business 
/man—not a practical legislator. It is oppo- 
sed to his re-election—not because of his con- 
_victions concerning Slayery, oh no !—because 
“the business men of Missachusetts do not feel 
themselves competently represented by him.” 
‘Perhaps it wishes a Senator who shall wince 
‘as one did in the past, on being called by 
| John Randolph ‘*the Honorable Attorney 
|for Boston.” Ifso Mr. Sumner who speaks 
| and acts for the Nation may despair of coming 
|up to its standard. 
| To any who are inclined to credit this cant 
of the day we commend the following extract 
| from the very able address of Hon. Thomas 
'D. Eliot, delivered in Worcester the evening 
‘before the Session of the Convention. 


** | have spoken of Mr. Sumner, and there 
are some things that should be said concern- 
ing him. During all his Senatorial lite, he 
‘has been unable to make available his thorough 
business abilities, until this present session of 
Congress. We have all of us been ignorant of 
the tact, that there are few men who have not 
been more closely connected with the business 
affairs of life, who so thoroughly transact the 
' work before them. The characteristic of the 
man is thoroughness. He exhausts his sub- 
ject in debate, whether it be finance or free- 
dom; and the same thoroughness of work is 
displayed in Committees and in the Senate, no 
| matter what may be the character of the work 
to be done, IL can speak with some au- 
thority in this matter, because the present 
Congress, and since the party with which he has 
been associated, has had more control of the 
legislation of the Senate, L have observed his 
public course with care, and with much satisfac 
tion. And it is right that the people of Mass 
achusetts, be disabused at once of the opinion, 
so far as it yet prevails, thafQour Senator is 
nota practical and business man, for he is 
eminently as he stands there in the Senate of 
the United States, one of the most practical 
and best business men in the Senate Cham- 
ber. I know that 1 may appeal without fear 
of contradiction to that other practical man, 
who believes in work and that what the hands 
find to do, should be done with all the might, 
I mean Henry Wilson as you all) know. I 
may with all safety appeal to him for confirm- 
ation of all I have said, or may say coneern- 
ing his colleague. I have with some care, 
although not with thoroughness, considered 
;some of the labors of Mr. Sumner, during this 
last Congress. Let me tell you something of 
them. 1 speak of the present Congress. The 
records of Congress shew that he has served 
on three Committees. He has been Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
has served-on the Committee of Patents, and 
of Private Land Claims. 

Upon the various questions presented in the 
Senate concerning slavery, he has taken ac- 
tive part by speech, in debate, by resolutions 
and reports on freedom in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the great duty of emancipation, 

there his speech was full and his argument 
conclusive. 

On the question of abolishing the exclusion 

ot colored testimony in the District, he spoke 
and the Senate acted in accordance with his 
arguinent. 

Phe same principle was sought to be ex- 
tended to trials in all the Courts of the United 
States, and there his argument was heard. 

Upon the rights and the liabilities to sur- 
render of fugitives within the District ; 

On the tax proposed on slave-masters ; ; 

On the question of emancipation, when a bill 
drafted by him was offered in the Senate ; 

On the bill abolishing slavery, on the high 
seas, and the National protection given to it ~ 
there, and on the bill passed in the Senate 
permitting colored persons to be employed in 
carrying the inails ; 

I tind on all these questions, he took part 
by bill, report or specoh, 

Upon bills concerning the war he was con- 


having culminated to the awful crisis now \stantly engaged. His speech on the conduct 


hanging over the American people.” 





“You Figuts mit SiGer, you Drinks 
mit Me.”’—A soldier, with his arm ina sling, 
yesterday morning went into Bergher’s beer 
saloon, under the Post Office, to refresh him- 
self with lager beer. The sight of his wounded 
limb very naturally igterested the crowd 
that was present. A conversation ensued, in 
which the wounded man, in response to en- 
quiries, modestly stated that he had fought 
under Sigel in Missouri. At the name of 
Sigel, a little German in a corner of the room 
rose to his feet. He ran up to the wounded 
man just as he raised his lager to his lips.— 
‘* You fights mit Sigel,” said he, ‘You drinks 
mit me.” The wounded soldier was slightly 
taken back at the abruptness of this remark, 
when the Teuton embraced him, actually 
kissing his cheek as aman would kiss the 
cheek of a girl. ** Mein Cot,” said he, ‘* no 
man what fights mit Sigel pays for beer when 
I ish by—no, sir.” The result further was 
that after the soldier had slaken his thirst, the 
German went out with him, proffering to him 
anything he might desire. The affection felt 
for Sigel by the German population of this 
city is very great. We see it illustrated 
nearly every day.—Phiadelphia Gazette. 





CELEBRATED AUTHORS.—Steele wrote ex- 
cellently on temperance—when sober. Sal- 
lust, who declaimed so eloquently against the 
licentiousness of the age, was himself a habit- 
ual debauchee. Johnson's essay on polite- 
ness is admirable, but he was himself a perfect 


boor. The gloomy verses of Young give one 
the blues, but he was a brisk livelv man. 


‘* The comforts of Human Lite, by B. Heron, 
was written in prison, under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances. ‘* The Miseries of 
Human Lite,” by Beresford, were, on the 
contrary composed in a drawing room, where 
the anthor was surrounded with every luxury. 
Ail the friends of Sterne knew him to be a 
selfish man; yet, as a writer, he excelled in 
pathos and charity, at ane time beating his 
wile, at another wasting his sympathies over 
a dead monkey. So Seneca wrote in praise 
of poverty on atable formed of solid gold, 
with millions let out at usury. 





te Garrick, in order to cover his own 
stinginess, is said to have spoken of his reer 
ner Lacy’s love of money ; and Marphy asked: 
‘* Whr on earth doesn't Garrick take the beam 
out of his own eve before attacking the mote 
in other people's?” ‘‘Ile is not sure,” re- 
plied Foet, ** of selling the timber.” ~ 





te The more goonies do, the more they 
can do. He that does nothing renders bim- 
self intapable of doing anythigg. 





te ‘You have been to Canton, havn't 
you, Jack ” *“*Oyes” ‘* Well, can you 
China?” Yes, a little—that is, I speak broken 
China.” 





, vf our Generals will not be forgotten by those 
Yeo have read it. 

+ \AIL of us remember what he said for confis- 
cation and emancipation as war measures. 

He\introduced a resolution concerning the 
barbarities of the rebellion, on which Senator 
Wade made a report familiar to us all. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations the great business of the Committee 
devolved upon him. 

We all remember his statesmanlike speech 
upon the aflair of the Trent. , 

He drew the bill and pressed it by able ar- 
gument to successful vote in the Senate, for 
the recognition of Hayti and Liberia. 

He drew the bill to carry into effect the 
great treaty with Great Britain, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. And the impor- 
tant treaties which have been made by our 
government during the past year were by vir- 
tue of his office, under his charge, during the 
debates in secret session of the Senate. 

Besides all these, the Globe. will show that 
nearly all che private bills which came from 
that Committee, were reported by him. And 
that a large part of the work im the Commit- 
tee of Patents, of which Mr. Simmons was 
Chairman, was done by Mr. Sumner, who was 
next to him in the Committee. 

Un the various Army bills, as reported by 
Mr. Wilson, and on the Navy bills reported 
from Mr. Hale's Committee, Mr. Sumner’s 
voice and intluence were heard and felt. 

He reported a bill to revise and arrange 
the statutes of the United States, which I be- 
lieve is now pending in the Senate. 

He spoke with great practical ability on va- 
rigus questions concermng the Rules of the 
Senate. 

We all remember his eulogies on loyal and 
true Senators who had deceased, and his mas- 
terly phillipics against disloyal men who were 
holding their seats upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Upon the Tax bill, and the Tariff bills, and 
the various financial bills which were passed 
in the Senate, the record of their discussions 
show that he took constant and active part. 
I remember especially the interest he took in 
the tax on manufactures, on insurance compa- 
nies, on salt, and on auction sales. Upon these 
interests Committees from different States 
were in Washington, and some of them I know 
are much indebted to Mr. Sumner, for his ef- 
forts in their behalf. 

Upon the Tariff, affecting the North and 
West, his labor was earnest, and on the Fi- 
nance bills especially. On that Treasury note 
scheme of Mr. Chase, making paper a ~~ 
tender, his argument was as full and conclu- 
sive as any one could be upon the side of the 
question he espoused. : 

His great speeches on Confiscation and 
Emancipation, as war measures, were wholly 
unrivalled, and as 1 believe his arguments cap- 


men could show. 
‘exhaust it. The Globe will verity all 1 have 
said, and will show that many other things 
_ were done I have no time to state. 
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tives or abler men upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

I have now finished what I designed to say, 
and the fact of the war comes back 


“ ts e 
more and more plain eal ~ continent is 
in travail—for Liberty | ing born! 

Let us shrink from no duty which shall be 
before us, but earnestly invoking the Gov- 
ernment to do its work, let us stand in our 
lot. te : 
Rin bare eng 

e i. 

"The Lora’s appointed day. ‘ 
Rebaild thy walls—thy bounds enlarge ~” 
me ‘the a ogg when 

‘Keep thou not back, O North! 





Joun C. Fremont.—Conservative Sena- 
tor Anthony, the editor of the Providence 
- Journal, expresses the following opinion of the 
politicians who are hounding General Fre- 
mont : 


“There are men here who would rather see 
Stonewall Jackson achieve a victory than John 
C. Fremont. We say deliberately that if the 
two were at the head of southern and northern 
armies, there are men here whose sympathies 
would be with the southern leader. * * * 
The men who are complaining of the well- 
meant attempt [of the N. York Committee to 
raise 50,000 troops by the use of Fremont’s 
name and ee to strengthen the army 
would complain, and do complain, of anything 
that is done, except in their own way and by 
their own men. They are mainly men who 
aided to put Buchanan in office, and who sus- 
tained the cause of Jeff. Davis as long as he 
was connected with the government. Doubt- 
less they dislike secession and rebellion ; but 
they have a far greater dislike for what they 
par ‘Black Republicanism.” Doubtless they 
are sincere in desiring the restoration of the 
Union ; but they are far more anxious for the 
restoration of that party, under the imbecili- 
ty and treason of whose last administration 
the Union was broken up. 

What a perfect picture is this of the pro- 
slavery leaders who are now trying to recover 


political power. 





Tux Disarporntep Dictator.—The North 
~Kdams Transcript after giving an account of 
the Republican Convention says : 


‘‘The Springficld Republican, the voice of 
the old demagogues throughout the State, 
who have blown their cheeks almost to burst- 
ing to keep a conservative flame going in 
Massachusetts, after printing a one-sided, 
vinegary account of the proceedings, and at- 
tacking Charles Sumner as usual, says of the 
delegates who attended the Convention, and 
who choose to do their own thinking, after all 
the Republican’s bitter flings at our Senator, 
‘The actors came there for the simple pur- 

ose-of pushing the political fortunes of 

harles Sumner, and they carried their points 
for the time, simply by bullying, blatant ‘cus- 
sedness.’ 

The Republican, says the Greenfield Ga- 
zette, is angry because its authority as the au- 
tocrat of Massachusetts politics was disre- 

arded, and sees through gangrened eyes, 
or the Republican had long before the Con- 
vention, issued its ukase.that Sumner should 
not be re-elveted—but the Convention didn't, 
nor the people wont ‘see it.’” 


After quoting some more of the Republi- 
ean’s refined language which it used in reply 
to the N. Y. Tribune, the Transcript says: 


‘“* The character of the Republican, which 
it makes such swearing attempts to vindicate, 
resembles the juggler’s famous bottle, from 
which he adeptly turns cut all kinds of liquors 
for the amusement of a paying house—except 
one liquid, however—pure water. Who is 
there, in Western Massachusetts, wishing for 
a quaft of principle or trath, ever sought the 
editorial beaker of its columns ?” 





A-Voicre FROM THE SoutH.—The Salem 
(O.) Republican says: 


We have before us a copy of the New Era, 
published at Key West, Florida, printed on 
coarse brown straw wrapping paper, and 
aboutsthe color of coffee. It is loyal, how- 
ever, as aking, and tells truths that are as 
bitter pills for the Northern ‘‘butternut” de- 
mocracy to swallow. 


The following is a speciinen : 

The principles of human bondage under a 
republican form of government in free Amer- 
ica, are as incompatible as oil and water. This 
Union can never be restored with slavery in 
one. portion and freedom in another. We do 
not ‘believe in subjugation of the South. They 
must be struck in their most vital part and 
crushed at once and forever. Let this be the 
last rebellion; and in order to insure it, we 
must forever destroy the cause. Slavery must 
be abolished—the whole country must be free, 
or the Southern Confederacy must be ac- 
knowledged, and allowed to establish their 
monarchy, upon a nigger foundation. 





Evrorean Pusiic Oprnton.—The cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune says :— 


Your correspondent, as he has already no- 
tified you, is not admitted to the councils of 
European Cabinets and so cannot reveal their 
secret purposes. It does not need a wizard 
to tell you that, ‘whatever those purposes may 
be respecting our country, their declaration 
and practical fulfillment depends greatly on 
the state of public opinion in the countries 
whose foreign policy is shaped in these Cabi- 
nets. It is too clear to need argument or state- 
ment in explanation that if the C. S. A. were 
to officiaily publish to-morrow a scheme of em- 
ancipation, gradual or immediate, the chiefest, 
deepest-seated obstacle in European public 
opinion to the recognition of its palibical inde- 
pendence would he removed forever. What 
the effect of a similar publication byour Gov- 
ernment would be in Europe is patent. Its 
effects in America, some not foolish folks 
think, would be to secure us finally at least 

‘the Border States. 

It-was rumored a fortnight ago that Slidell 
had an interview with the Emperor at Vichy. 
Doubtful, not grossly improbable. It is not 
at all likely that if the interview took place, 
the conversation run long on American poli- 
tics, or in the agreeable vein that Mr. Slidell's 
political friends surmise. It is said that Mr. 
Slidell has since had an jnterview with Mr. 
Thouvenel, with which he claims to be greatly 

/ satisfied. Not so doubtful, as far as the fact 
of the interview goes. It is further rumored 
that a French officer, attached to Beauregard’s 
statf(!) has recently left Paris with an official 
message to the Confederate Government, re- 
commending the adoption of some measures 
looking toward emancipation, by virtue of 
which measuees its future recognition would 
be greatly facilitated.» The authenticity of 
these rumors cannot be decided on. Whether 
or not they have a foundation in fact, their 
favorable reception by a portion of the public, 
and the encouragement to circulation given 
them by semi-oflicial journalism are hardly 
less worth noticing. 

Referring to Mr. Lincoln's refusal to use 
black soldiers, and acceptance of them as ser- 
vants, La Patrie, asks if this refusal of the 
Washington Government does not create mil- 
itary slavery as a substitute for civil slavery. 
Would The Tribune be so good as to an- 
swer the question if it can? , 





Gov. BovrwEL..—We are much gratified 
to learn that there is a prospect this gentle- 
man will be a candidate for Congress from 
Massachusetts this autumn. He is just the 
stripe of man now needed, and we trust his 
friends will see that no unpositive mediocrity 

ts the nomination in his place.—Norfolk 

‘ounty Journal. 





ka” McClellan's modesty is a jewel.—<S/. 
is Repub. . 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 27, 1862. 








GREAT VICTORY AT WASHINGTON! 
1863 the Year of Jubilee! ~ 
By the President of the United States! 


A PROCLAMATION. 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the Uni- |. 
ted States, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim 
and declare, that hereafter. as heretofore, the 
war will be prosecuted for the object of prac- 
tically restoring the constitutional relation be- 
tween the United States and the people there- 
of in which States that relation is or may be 
suspended or disturbed ; that it is my purpose 
at the next meeting of Congress to again rec- 
ommend the adoption of a practical measure, 
tending pecuniary aid to the free acceptance 
orgrejection of all the slave States, so called, 
the people whereof may not then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, and which 
States may then have voluntarily adopted, or 
thereafter may voluntarily adopt, immediate 
or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
respective limits, and that the effort to colon- 
ize persons of African descent with their con- 
sent upon this continent, or elsewhere, with 
the previously obtained consent of the Gov- 
ernments existing there, will be continued ; 
that on the Ist day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or any designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward and forever free,and the Exec- 
utive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authority there- 
of, will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual fregom ; that 
the Executive will, on the Ist day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation designate the 
States or parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States; and the 
fact that any State or people thereof shall on 
that day be in good faith represented in the 
Congress of the United States by members 
chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority 
of the qualified voters of such State shall 
have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State and the 
people thereof have not been in rebellion 
against the United States; that attention is 
hereby called to an act of Congress, entitled 
‘an act to make an additional article of war,” 
approved March 13, 1862, and which act is in 
the words and figures following : 

**Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That hercaf- 
ter the following shall be promulgated as an 
additional article of war for the government 
of the army of the United States, and shall 
be obeyed and observed as such: 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
this act shall take effect from and after its 
passage.” 

Also to the 9th and 10th sections of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate property of rebels, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 17, 1862, and 
which sections are in the words and figure fol- 
lowing : 

*‘Sect. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
all slaves of persons who shall hereafter be 
engaged in rebellion against the Government 
of the United States, or who shall in any way 
give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from 
such persons and taking refuge within the 
lines of the army, and all slaves captured from 
such persons, or, deserted by them and com- 
ing under the control of the Government of 
the United States, and a!l slaves of such per- 
sons found or being within any place occupied 
by rebel forces, and afterwards occupied by 
the forces of the United States, mY Il be 
deemed captives of war, and shall be forever 
free of their servitude, and not again held as 
slaves. 

‘“Rrticle.—All officers or persons in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
are prohibited from employing any of the 
forces under their respective commands for 
the purpose of returning fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor who may have escaped from any 
| person to whom such service or labor is claim- 

ed to be due, and any officer who shall be 
‘found guilty, by Court Martial, of violating 
| this article, shall be dismissed’from the ser- 
| vice. 

Sect. 10. And be it further enacted, that 
‘no slave escaping into any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, from any of the 
| States, shall be delivered up or in any way 
impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for 
crime or some offence against the laws, unless 
the person claiming said fugitive shall first 
‘make oath that the person to whom the labor 
‘or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due, 
yis his lawful owner, and has not been in arms 
‘against the United States in the present rebel- 
jlion, nor in any way giving aid and comfort 

thereto; and no person engaged in the mili-’ 
‘tary or naval service of the United States 
| shall under any pretence whatever assume to 
decide on the validity of the claim of any per- 
_son to the service or labor of any other per- 
son, or surrender up any such person to the 
| claimant, on pain of being dismissed from the 
| service.” 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all 
persons engaged in the military and naval ser- | 
vice of the United States to observe, obey | 


and enforce, within their respective spheres of | 
service, the acts and sections above recited, | 
and éhe Executive will, in due time, recom- | 
mend that all citizens of the United States, 
who shall have remained _ loyal 
throughout the rebellion, shall, upon the res-_ 
toration of the Constitutional relations be- | 
tween the United States and their respective 
States and people, if the relations have been | 
suspended or disturbed, be compensated for | 
all losses by acts of the United States, includ- | 
ing the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my | 
hand and caused the seal of the United States | 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d | 
day of September, in the year of our Lord | 

| 1862, and of the independence of the United | 
| States the &7th. 








| 
thereto | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | 
By the President : 
Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. | 


STAND BY THE PRESIDENT. 


| We give above the most important docu- | 
ment ever issued in this country. What its | 
bearing will be upon the Rebellion and the 
| Nation we shall discuss hereafter. We ask 
that the honest and patriotic masses will pon-. 
| der well this voice, the fruit of the President's | 
;}mature judgment of what the exigencies of | 
{the nation demand. Countrymen! let the | 
| heart-beat of a mighty nation be heard at 
| Washington! Gather in your town-halls and | 
|churches and welcome this noble voice of 
your President ; hold up his hands; stand by | 
him, and let him feel you standing by him !— 


eh oA <= 
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blood is not in high favor, there was a well- 
known individual who was believed to have 
a touch of African blood in his veins. The 
fellow was remarkable for the number of 
quarrels he got into: and whenever he got 
into a difficulty with a man, he instantly call- 
ed him an ‘infernal nigger.” For he was 
sure that the epithet would be applied to him- 
self, and so had to get ahead; of his antagon- 
ist in using it up. Pretty much on the same 
principle it is, we suppose, that Joel Parker 
and his associates piously proceeding to di- 
vide and sub-divide the people of Massa- 
chusetts into parties, and to foster in our 
midst a party for the distinct purpose of sus- 
taining an Institution whose dagger aims at 
the heart of the nation,—at once begin by 
deploring the existence of parties. 

We do not believe that the people of this 
State can be humbugged by any of the sneak- 
ing inuendos of this ‘‘call.” The paper is 
remarkable for nothing but its wretched in- 
direction ; but if these men mean to call the 
Slavery Question as involved in this war ‘* a 
side issue” or ‘‘ a party question,” we have 
only to remind any who are likely to be be- 
fogged thereby of two facts. 

1. The President of the United States has 
himself implored the attention of the people 
to slavery, as connected with the war; has 
declared that if Emancipation had been inaug- 
urated in the Border States alone, the war 
would have been substantially over. This he 
declared in his address to the Border State 
Members of Congress. 

2. Mr. Seward in his letter to Mr. Adams 
has acknowledged that in the slaves and their 
hope of liberty this Government holds the 
power to suppress the rebellion. 


Now if any man is such a fool as to call that 
which would end this war,—in the opinion of 
the President and the Secretary of State—a 
party issue, let him go with Joel Parker's 
party. 

But why doesn’t the President strike the 
Ulow he knows would save us? Precisely be- 
cause more than five hundred men, even in 
this fearful moment and under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill shew themselves by signing this 
call determined that the slaves shall not be 
free. These are the men who alone are keep- 
ing this nation slavery-cursed. The South has 
thrown wide open for us the gate of Eman- 
cipation: it is the North that says the land 
shall not be free. Through all this call there 
is a clanking of chains, which startles one 
with a reminiscence that Toombs declared he 
would call the roll of his slaves on Bunker 
Hill. ce 

At the very moment when these men were 
denouncing the demand of the Hour, under 
the treacherous phrase ‘‘ impotent proclama- 
tion,” the President was engaged in prepar- 
ing for the heart of treason North and South 
that thunderbolt which, bearing the same date 
of that unpatriotic call, will vindicate itself 
from the charge of ‘‘ inpotency” by squelch- 
ing that convention. 

All remarked how the sham-democratic pa- 
pers, which did not receive the proclamation 
in time to modify their editorials, &c., read 
on Tuesday morning like comic papers. It 
was funny to be vehemently implored to rush 
to the support and rescue of the President 
against the abolition fanatics in one column, 
and to read the President’s death warrant of 
slavery in the next. 


, We do'not see what the people's conven- 


tion can now logically do, except one of two 
things: 1. to endorse the action of the Wor- 
cester convention which the President has en- 
dorsed and so support the President. or 2. 
to confess that their cry of No Party “was 
all hypocrisy; that they are not only trying 
to form a party, but the meanest kind of a 
party—one based on solely personal hatred. 
If they continue their movement it will be to 
admit that they are willing to sacrifice to their 
hatred of Mr. Sumner the cause which the 
President declares one with the safety of the 
Union. 

Gentlemen! you have called us together 
to ‘* aid the chasen and constituted head of the 
nation, the Prodent in his patriotic and self- 
sacrificing labors to\gave the country.” You 
will be informed of what you already know 
that Mr. Sumner is heart and soul pledged 
to stand by the Preside ‘in the future as he 
has in the past. You,Mill have the President's 
Abolition Proclamation before you. We shall 
now see what your patriotism comes to. 
Whether you prefer the President or Joel 
Parker. Whether your blow is aimed at the 
Rebellion or Charles Sumner. Whether or 
not you are ready in good faith to come to- 
gether, laying aside party measures and dif- 
ferences to suppor?the government in its de- 
termination to enforce the laws confiscating 
the property and liberating the slaves of 
rebels, and the men whose whole lives prove 
them to be most in sympathy with such 
measures, and the only objection to whom is 
their devotion to the measures which the 
President now pronounces essential to the 


preservation of the country. 
e 





It has been announced by those in authority, 
and it is so understood by the workmen in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, that the men em- 


| ployed there will be required to favor Charles 


Sumner’s re-election to the U. S. Senate, 
or resign their situations to those who are 
willing to advocate his re-election. This, 


{in fact, amounts to coercion, and means, 
simply, sustain Sumner or be turned out— | 


thus bringing the patronage of the General 
Government in conflict with the freedom of 
elections, and endeavoring to make the free 
mechanics and working men of new England 
Charles Sumner's slaves.— Post. Z 


It is much more probable that if any an- 
nouncement has been made on this subject, it 


has been of a purpose to enjoin obedience to 


the President in his late Emancipation move- 
ment. And as the platform of the new Swan 
party is ‘‘sustain the President,” the Post 
will be the last paper to find fault with any 
stringent measures of this character. We 
doubt very much, however, whether any sych 
announcement has been made at Charlestown 
or elsewhere. 





Fraternity Lectcres.—The fifth course 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN AND THE INVADERS 
OF MARYLAND. 


. You are thought here to be the most | 
Be 24 and fit man for rgb Pe of the watch; | 
therefore bear you the opie this is Synge te 
ou met 5 
Uid ey man sand’ une vitees ane | 
2 Watch. How if he will not stand? i 
Dogd. Why then take no note of bim, but let him | 
; and tly call the rest of the watch together 
d than God you are rid of a knave. “| 
he will not stand he is none of the 
8. | 
and they are to meddle with none but | 
bjects.— Much ddo abuut Nothing. 


Maryland, like Virginia, is divided into two 
physically and socially distinct sections,— 
Eastern and Western. Eastern Maryland is 
a natural and historical extension of Eastern | 
Virginia. The names of its leading families, 
—¢e. g. the Jenifers, Stones, &e.,—are found 
in both. Both are the distinctive slavehold- 


and furnished them with extra horses to get 
them over the river! True, we had thought 
that the sending of forces for the destruction of 
bridges and ferries at Williamsport, and the 
guarding of fords meant that the company of 
the rebels was desired on this side of the Po- 
tomac. When we were joyfully informed 
that a certain Dam No. 4 was the only place 
by which ‘‘ they could possibly escape across 
the river,” we inferred that the redoubtable 
Pleasanton would drive them in precisely the 
opposite direction. It is quite certain that 
the nation at large had an affectionate dis- 
position to have these rebels remain on the 
same side of the river with .us, and McClel- 
lan’s dispatches up to this last indicate that he 
shared in the feeling. Why were those ‘ fears 
that the enemy is retreating” entertained 





ing regions of those States, both are intense- 
ly pro-slavery and for secession. Western) 


by the same kin@of people. There are but few 
slaves owned in the vicinity of Frederick and 


are passed westward. The leading ehurches 
are the Lutheran and German Reformed, 
which indicates that the leading element in 
the population is of ancient Pennsylvanian 
German extraction. Many warm anti-slavery 
men are found in that region. The Tribune 
has a large circulation there. The writer, 
who once resided in Middletown Valley, re- 
members that there were large numbers of 
the Methodists there who would refuse to go 
to hear the minister which the Baltimore 
Conference might send them, if on inquiry, — 
which was made openly,—he should prove ‘0 
be in any wise connected with slaveholdifig or 
an upholder of slavery. 

It is impossible that with ordinary informa- 
tion from the Secessionists of Maryland, the 
rebels could have entered that region with 
any expectation that its inhabitants would 
rise to join their ranks. Montgomery Coun- 


only county with secession sentiments, near 
enough to furnish any aid,—and it did its 
best, or worst. It is manifest, then, that the 
hope that Maryland would ‘‘rise” was but in- 
cidental to the main object of the expedition. 
If it had been for the ‘‘liberation” or benefit 
of \Maryland, the rebels would certainly have 
crossed the Potomac into Eastern Maryland, 
which was not a whit better guarded by our 
forces than Western. There every man they 
met would have been on their side, and there, 
it is well known, all the secret trains were laid 
to Baltimore. 

The object of this invasion was forage. It 
was the same as that into the Blue Grass re- 
gion of Kentucky. About to enter upona 
Fall‘and Winter campaign, their stores and 
resources exhausted, they fixed on the richest 
regions next them and invaded them. Had 
they invaded Eastern Maryland they would 
have come to a region scarcely more fruitful 
than Eastern Virginia: the Middletown Val- 
ley alone holds double the produce of Eastern 
Maryland. 

This view is confirmed also by the length 
of their Baggage train, which, all agree, was 
five miles long,—which would have been a 
lumbering obstruction in any raid for con- 
quest. 

So far as the’ invasions of Kentucky and 
Maryland were for forage they have been suc- 
cessful. The rebels came, seized their stores 
and returned home. In Maryland it was in- 
deed more costly to them; but it was costly 
to us too. It is, indeed, one of the saddest 
phases of this sad time to hear a nation heed- 
lessly jubilant over the performances of a 
week which has witnessed the surrender 
through cowardice of 16,000 soldiers—East 
and West—and the loss of as many more in 
killed and wounded. Is it possible that a 
people so brutally deluded, so besotted with 
adulation of incompetent and false-hearted 
leaders, can be saved? In the first number 
of our journal we gave a catalogue of the in- 
stances wherein the Demon of Delay which 
seems to have been born with George B. 
McClellan, and to have accompanied him 
through life, had inflicted the greatest disas- 
ters upon this nation. We have now to re- | 
cord,and—whatever be the thoughtless clamors 
around us,—will record that by another delay 
that general has suffered the golden opportu- 
nity of this war to slip by, without reaping 
from it the slightest advantage. 


Maryland is more like Pennsylvania. The | 
Middletown or Catoctin Valley is the exten- | F*" p - 
sion of the Cumberland Valley, and is inhabited | Which serves to show what the West Point 


almost none after the Catoctin Mountains 


ty, which stretches up to Urbana, was the | 


when it was meant to force him to retreat ? 
Was it ‘‘a change of base” in ideas? But says 
paragraph no. 2, ‘‘ our victory is complete.” 


idea of a complete victory is. ‘‘ The enemy is 
| driven back into Virginia.” General McClel- 
|lan gave him four hours for surrender. He 
wouldn't, whereupon he lets him go, and 
calling the rest of the watch thanks God he 
‘is rid of knaves, who are none of old Abe's 


' subjects ! 

‘*Maryland and Pennsylvania are now 
safe.” This being the object of the war,— 
to have Maryland and Pennsylvania safe,—of 
course the victory is complete. Of course 
|General McClellan knows that the destruc- 
tion of every town from Hagerstown to Har- 
risburg would have been a cheap price to 
have paid for the capture of that army which 
has now, with replenished commissary stores 
|}and with thumb to its nose, gone (by a leis- 
urely march of two days and a night, without 
McClellan's knowledge !) to its covert, where 
‘it remains to spring at the nation’s throat 
again and again, and so long as traitors dic- 
‘tate to our government what generals shall be 
| in high command, and which shall be deprived 
offall command. 

We know that the noisy clamor of the 
street denounces these objections to McClel- 
lan as merely objection to his negro-hating 
principles. These we do indeed deplore ; but 
our objection to him as a military leader is 
not anti-slavery. Gen. Hooker is a pro-sla- 
very democrat; and yet, recognizing his bril- 
liant labors in the field, we should rejoice:to 
see him in McClellan’s place to-day. 

But we can with justice declare and appeal 
to every disinterested man for confirmation, 
that Gen. McClellan has been kept at the head 
of our armies by an outside pressure on the 
President, simply because he is understood to 
be the champion of those who are resolved 
that whatever goes down in this war, slavery 
shall not. It was on the champion of slavery 
that the ladies of Frederick heaped flowers. It 
is to rivet on the country a bulwark of slavery 
that our troops are tampered with and told to 
be boisterous with threats and cheers. Poor 
fellows! they are finding out that ‘‘tremen- 
dous cheers” cannot save them from slaugh- 
ter, where Ingompetence leads; and, thank 
God, we have a new faith that the President 
will not suffer clamor and fury to paralyze his 
determination to save the country. 








THE BROOKS PARTY AND ITS FIRST GUN. 


The bludgeon of Brooks left things incom- 
plete—scotched not killed. The politicians, 
scarred in many battles, are now mustering 
to complete the business of their martyr 
Brooks. They are’headed by a person who 
is perhaps too modest to take Mr. Sumner’s 
place when the job is done. But then they 
are all pledged to sacrifice. They will sacri- 
fice everything for their country. The old 
party names under which they have so often 
fought for office, will be sacrificed of course, 
the badges of infamy and failure being no 
great loss, any how. ‘ They even don’t say 
that they wont sacrifice slavery, the very cor- 
ner stone of the Union as they have a thou- 
sand times/pretended from a thousand stumps, 
if necessary to save the Union. Doubtless, 
then, even Mr. Joel Parker, when it came to 
the pynch, if nobody else would do it, would 
make a whole burnt offering of his modesty, 
and fill the honored seat which Brooks began 
to make vacant. 


with each other for half a century which should 
bow lowest to the proprietors of black people, 





That delay was when Gen. McClellan en- 
camped for an entre night after the battle of | 
South Mountain. He had gone out from Fred- 
erick City with a fresh and powerful army, and | 
was driving before him through Middletown | 


- | 
and Bolivar, on the Boonsboro road a very | 


much inferior force of the enemy, but one with- | 
without which they could scarcely have made 
any stand in Maryland. They made a stand 
at South Mountain, where the first serious 
battle of the campaign occurred. The enemy 
were not re-enforced, and naturally retreated 
towards Boonsboro. 
| Nothing could have been easier than to have | 
'**bagged” that corps of the rebel army at} 
that moment, when they were flying before | 
him. By even slight effort they might have 
‘been overtaken before they reached the other | 
| divisions of the army ; and if they had reached 
| Sharpsburg they could not for want of time. 
have massed in their entrenchments. But in 
‘fact on that sad night they actually took their. 
‘wounded to Boonesboro, somewhat out of| 
their way, and then, going back a little way, 
‘went to Sharpsburg under McClellan's nose ! 
Why did he not pursue and capture them ? 
“If we had only had two hours more of day- 
‘light we should have captured them.” But 
could not this daylight-general at least have 





dispensed with his supper, and cigar, and nap, | 


‘long enough to have followed close on the 
heels of the rebels, and by opening the en- 
"gagement at dawn, prevented their massing 
themselves at their leisure and occupying all 
‘the points of advantage for the coming bat- 
| tle ? 

The roads on which the pursuit should have 


been made, were broad, white, clear turn-| 


| pikes, sufficiently visible even in a dark night, 
_—and the night in which the rebels retreated 
‘from Boonesboro was clear and starlit. Yet 
General McClellan ordereda camp: our forces 
supped and slept; and whilst they slept the 
enemy sowed the tares of defeat and failure, 


‘ging—of course in vain. 


must be a remarkable gun. Of course it is 
charged with a lie. Stealing can hardly be 


defended by anything but lying, which Mr. | 


Joel Parker must know as well as any other 
lawyer. The greatest system of theft in the 
world must depend for its safety on the big- 
gest lie in the world. The Brooks Party has 
charged its first gun with a lie worthy of that 
system of theft which is now convulsing our 
whole planet with its struggle for life. Highty 
cultivated people, and especially well trained 
politicians, don’t use your vulgar, coarse- 
grained lies. While their work is sufficiently 
satanic in its substance, its costume must be 
intensel¥ artistic. They atways lie through 
the fine arts, Read the address of the Brooks 
Party and you find nothing at all there but a 
long list of trite names appended to several 


_ sticksfull of commonplace, good for a type- 
|founder’s specimen book. No gun there. 
Nothing but an utter concealment, that would 


have tickled Talleyrand, of ugly facts. On 
the steps of a vacant dwelling stands one of 
the cannoniers of the Brooks Party, exchang- 
ing a picture for postage stamps. That pic- 
ture is the first gun. The tall Senator who 
was so impertinent and unpatriotic as not to 
die under the bludgeon of Brooks, is giving 
alms to an entirely unconstitutional child, 
with grossly unconstitutional lips, and a most 
flagrantly unconstitutional complexion. (They 
used to accuse the Senator of only giving 
talk to such people.) At the same time a 
very pretty and perfectly constitutional child 
stands under the averted eyes of the Senator, 


_with her apron full of sticks in the act of beg- 


‘*Am I to blame 
for being born white ?” is her reproachful cry ! 
As a grand historic painting this means that 
the Senator has brought the nation to its pre- 


‘sent grief by utterly neglecting the interests 


of white people in order to aggrandise the 
black. Do you honestly believe that to be 
true, Mr. Joel Parker? 


In this great moment let clergymen emulate of these popular lectures, as will be seen by 
ancient heroism ; let them read next Sunday the advertisement in another column, soon 
| in their pulpits the great Emancipation Edict commences. Hon. Henry Wilson opens the 
of Abraham Lincoln and get from their con- course by an address on the state of the na- 
gregations, there in the presence of God, a tion. Able and eloquent men follow, compri- 
noble Resolution to send down to the Presi- sing a list seldom presented in one lecture” 
dent. It may Be that he will have to hasten list. Every one who can should attend. 
emancipation ; it may be that some reply of | We learn that Hon. B. Gratz Brown, of 
the rebels may force him to declare the slaves Illinois, the distinguished leader of the Eman- 
free before the appointed day; let him feel | cipation movement in Missouri, one of the 
that you welcome this, and will welcome an lecturers, will be happy t’ inswer other invi- 
earlier day of Freedom for the Slave,—and tations to lecture while in this vicinity. Ap- 
that his effort cannot outrun the heroic heart plication may be made to Charles W. Slack, 
of the People. : | Esq., of this city, for his services. 





a 


which have been reaped as plentifully as any- 
thing else trom that bloody field of Wednes- 
day. 

| If there was anything needed to add to the 
heart-sickness with which the nation saw re- 
treating into Virginia the army it had every 
military right to see captured, it is the cover 
of falsehood with which Gen. McClellan has 
/ sought to hide his shame and weakness. We, 
| cannot conceive of anything more disgraceful 
than his dispatch of Sept. 19, ‘* Pleasanton” 
is driving the enemy across the river!” 





is the slightest atom of historic truth in it? 
Was Kansas settled chiefly by black people? 
Was Brooks the champion of white people 


"generally, at the South or any where else ? Is it 
injuring white peeple to ask for black people | 


a part of their natural inalienable rights? Is it 
beggaring white people to demand that slavery 


‘shall not overrun the whole country and over- 


ride all government? No, Mr. Joel Parker, 
and two or three thousand highly commercial 
gentlemen of Boston and vicinity, you know 


In-| this is the exact reverse of truth, yet Queen 


not more certainly shoot a cer- 





. 


Well, the first gun of a party, gathered for can come to the South from insurrection, un- 
such an object, consisting of a thousand vete- | less they persist in leaving their homes to 


Do you believe there: . 





in frst gan of th e British Rifle Clubs, when | SPEECH OF MR. SUMNER. 
she pulled the string at a safe distance, than | In the discussions in Congress last winter 
you discharge this first gun of the first Brooks | on Confiscation and Emancipation; Mr. Sum- 
campaign of Massachusetts. ner often took part. Two of his speeches on 
But, gentlemen, there is too much prophetic this subject have been printed and circulated 
truth in your picture. If your campaign suc- jn pamphlets. One of these is entitled ‘In- 
ceeds, it leads only towards the beggary of demnity for the Past and Security for the Fu- 
white people and the independence and em- ture,” and the other is entitled “The Powers 
pire of the blacks. Long, long, have the | of Congress.” Each of these vindicates the 
black people had to cry, ‘* Am I to blame for | belligerent powers of the government, in the 
being born black?” Long have they begged ‘conduct of war, and shows that they are with- 
in vain, not for alms; but for their own God- out restraint or limitation in the Constitution. 
given rights, which William Blackstone, if} In this respect they are different from crimi- 
not Joel Parker, teaches that no legislature nal proceedings, where all the safe-guards of 
can take away, or even make stronger than the Constitution are justly applicable. Reb- 
they are. Carry on this war on your plan, ¢ls who put themselves outside of the Consti- 
without sacrificing slavery as the first thing to tution and become public enemies must be 
be sacrificed, and the tables will be turned treated and pursued as such. Out of this 
indeed. After the white factions of the Re- | principle is derived the power of confiscation 
public have shed blood enough in a too equal | and emancipation. 
contest, the negro’s turn for empire will But besides these elaborate speeches there 
come. The great Southern jungle will be are others by Mr. Sumner on the same ques- 
his. With him, at last, we shall be glad to | tion which may be found in the Congressional 
make peace, and humble ourselves two or) Globe. One of these was made on the last 
three times as much as we should by now, in day of the session, when it was reported that 
simple justice, admitting his loyalty and citi- the President objected to the provision confis- 
zenship—and we shall lose the Union to cating real property beyond the life of the of 
boot. fender as unconstitutional. " Mr. Sumner was 
in favor of modifying the Bill in this respect 
NOT THE CLEAR RING. so as to anticipate the objection of the Presi. 
It is singular how men pass from hand to dent. This speech, though brief, presents 
hand as sound, some old false coin, without precisely the argument for the exercise of bel- 
looking at it, and trying its ring, before re- ligerent powers by Congress, and it shows 
ceiving it or passing it. The Worcester ¥gis also the disposition of Mr. Sumner to meet 
and Transcript, for instance, has the follow- the question practically, sacrificing his own 
|indiyidual opinions in order to secure the im- 





ing :—* . 


‘‘A proclamation, without the power to en- portant result. He does not disguise his in- 
force it,is worthless. It was beautifully said by difference to the other provisions, provided 
Col. Bulloch, at the late Republican conven- | emancipation is secured. And since the Pres- 
tion that ‘‘besieged at the capital, invaded ident did not object to thie provision. he y; 
within our own borders, the brutum fulmen of |... J P ew - yigid- 
mere words will only please the heart with a ed willingly on the question of confiscatibh. 
momentary and illusive solace.” But when) This speech has not been printed-except in 


of our victorious troops, freedom marches | a reas y 
{with them. It is Senbousible for our army from Mr. SU MN ER. M r. President, our coun- 
the north to go southward to enslave. Every ‘TY #8 in peril. This is much to say; but it 
soldier knows that slavery is the cause of the | St be said, and we must all govern ourselves 
war. If we conquer, slavery dies of itself, accordingly. More than ever before, the time 
and if we are whipped, we Cansiot, a0 van- has now come for us to exclaim, *‘our country, 
| quished, expect to give the generous boon of °° whole country, and nothitig but our coun- 


“4 .” Dh) c Ss * ra 
| freedom to others. Victory is worth many ‘'Y- Phis is the lesson of the day. In the 
| proclamations.” presence of such peril, and under the weight 


eee 4 : _ of such duties, there is no pride of opinion 

Now it may as well be said that the Consti- | which 1 cannot freely sacrifice; nor can I 
tution is worthless in the South because we stand on any order of our proceedings. I ask 
cannot enforce it there. The fact that we "° sgitsemare I make no terms. If in any 
| : a) ar. way now that an important measure can be 
| have r . s ; A A E , , 
ihave a right to carry the Constitution down .ocured, which | think vital to aucun ¢ 


| i ‘ 
there is, itseems, enough to create quite a com- ir Pate no effort to secire it. Rules are 





motion in that section. And possibly ifit should for Pxotection and defense, and to facilitate 
be known down there that any brave champion — ;. “ in any way they become an im- 

e ie. sediment, they cease *rfor +] ion- 
of Freedom,—black or white,—throughout P : a, ecient et rform their nation 
. : al office, and I can easily abandon them, es- 
| the world had the right to go down into the pecially when my country is in peril. ‘There- 
heart of Slavery in a crusade to rescue the fore, sir, | am only impressed by the argu- 
Holy Places of Humanity, it might produce |e" that our information with regard to the 


ae : President is informal. is e a 
| some commotion in the rank and file who have say It is enough for me 
‘that a measure which we all have at heart ag 


left their chattels comparatively unguarded, ‘essential to our national life may fail to re- 
_to enjoy the pastime of shooting Yankees.— ceive his constitutional approval unless it is 
‘It is a common error to suppose that all the modified in advance by a supplementary stat- 
jute. Anxious for this measure, I think how 
ap es : ; : it may be secured rather than how the opin- 
l nited Cheese: AECt, when in fact very little _jons of the President have become known to us. 
| of it is comprised therein. As much as we!) Of course, sir, I cannot enter into the 
é : | . . Re 3 
| admire the force and beauty of Col. Bulloch’s doubts attributed to the President. To me 


: ae hey seem utterly 1 . allaci 
| address, we are convinced that an Edict of aay see utterly groundless and fallacious. 
|They proceed on the mistaken idea that we 


| Emancipation could never be brutum fulmen, are proceeding by indictment, and not by war ; 
| —for it would let loose upon the Rebellion and they voluntarily subject the country to all 
‘the avalanche of Liberty, from regions out-, the constraint of a criminal trial when the ex- 


| side ofthe Union armies. What if the rebels, | CDC Tequires the ample latitude of war. If 
’ | soldiers are sent forth to battle, if fields are 


“when they landed in Maryland,had heard that occupied as camps, and houses are occupied 
|some smart Scipio Africanus was leading two | as hospitals, without permission of the own- 
‘or three colored brigades through the She- €TS, it is by virtue of the war powers of Con- 


r ° *res i ther words, the belligerent 
'nandoah Valley for the purpose of seizin es Oe ar , eeeren 
| 5 Te gand rights of this Government. And it is by vir- 


organizing slaves? Would that have been | tue of these same belligerent rights that the 
| brutum fulmen? All we ask is that this Gov- property of an enemy may be taken; nor, if 
| ernment will cease to identify itself with Sla-| he be an enemy, is there any check upon these 


| very: that it will declare that it will sanction | rights in the Constitution. Whether you 
’ | choose to take his property for life, or beyond 


| @ blow at Slavery as legal ; that it no longer Jife, the Constitution is indifferent: for all 
| considers itself identified with Slavery, so constitutional limitations are entirely inappli- 
‘that any blow at Slavery shall be considered cable to belligerent rights. According to ex- 


; ~ y 7 ‘4 66 H : > , a. 
las subversive of the Government, and conse-  PT®SS words, you may not ‘abridge the free- 
dom of speech or the press ;” nor ‘‘infringre 


| ‘ 3 
| quently revolutionary. All the forces which the right of the people to keep and bear 
‘could abolish Slavery have been sealed up: arms.” Nor can you take “‘life, liberty, or 
ithe Government need not touch nor arma property, without due process of law.” “And 
‘single slave; let 17 DECLARE THE stave YS wherever your armies move, and celse- 
| ae a de 1h re - where, too, you do all these very things in the 
Re ee Se ee ee ee to exercise of acknowledged belligerent rights. 
secure that liberty will be legal. The Gov- | But the right of confiscation, whether for life 
| Ane bay: 

pone may rest assured that it is easy or beyond life, is as clear, 

enough to give the rebels as much as they can, U ing a pr soo i villains pelts Te 
| * ‘ t2 in war—terribic, relentiess, unquestiona He 
} ae td 4” . '. 

| attend to at home; for if they should not go yap and if you wish success, it must be 
home and stay there they may hear also a prosecuted as war, and you must exercise the 


| Sumpter gun behind them. But no danger belligerent rights of the Government. If we 
were dealing with cases of treason, or with a 
seditious riot, or with a mere utbreak, our 
srocess would be limited by the Constitution ; 





| power of this universe is comprised in the 


! 


rans from all the old parties which have vied overthrow this Government. Rebellion and ah with an enemy before us, lashed into fury 


Black Insurrection will be from that moment and led on by ‘Ate hot from hell,” where is 
the limit to the powers which we shall employ ? 
| ; ‘ I remember that Burke, in his great effort on 
at least the total departure of their laboring conciliation with America, says, “it looks to 
population, they must obey Mr. Lincoln’s me to be narrow and pedaygic to apply the 
Order and disperse to their homes. Their ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 


‘fate will be entirely in their own hands. public contest ; I do not know the method of 
se drawing up an indictment against a whole 


| W hy aieoapre people or that os Edict of people.” But when you refuse to take the 
‘Emancipation is needed simply because we property of an enemy in open war, on account 
have not the power to enforce it. If we had of a provision in the Constitution obviously 
‘the power to enforce it, we would have no intended only for the protection of the citizen, 


F ye r ‘ % substi : » i , ide Y eorimi 
right to declare such an Edict. The South you substitute the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice for the requirements of war; you vol- 


would be in that case so much under our pow- untarily weaken your armies and diminish 
er, that military necessity would not demand your power. 1 am almost tempted to say that 
any such measure. Emancipation is no more in a blind devotion to the form of the Consti- 
3 it — you oe tes Its — Leer y I 
. might say that in misapplving the text of the 
would not suppress the rebellion to have the Camsiitation you Pe Sh the Constitution it- 
‘slaves all in South America at this moment,— elf. : 

‘the South would be poorer but would breathe — Pardon me for secming even, thus _bricfly, 
‘more freely. No we want this powder where to argue this question. I do it only because 
Eee 4, ee 3 ld I would not have the vote which I shall give 
it is—in the ragk’s heart. And by should | ;, any way misunderstood. | shall support 
openly light the fuzee before their eyes, 80 the proposition of the Senator from New 
that they nay know that if it is to be put out Hampshire, [Mr. Crark,] not becanse I 


before it explodes in their homes, they must think it right, but because its adoption will 
: 2 help secure the bill which has already oc- 


leave their work of assassination and go home cupied so much of the attention of Congress 
to extinguish it. and so much of the hopes of the country. 
— Mr. President, 1 have never from the be- 
r Sn etnatte + sett ginning disguised my conviction that the most 
oF Th epeeen — eis saat important part of the bill relates to emanci- 
to our reply concerning the practical power of pation. To save this part, to secure this ¢s- 
a Proclamation, has just been seen by us. Hap- cential element of success, to establish this 
pily the Presidegt has cut off debate on this assurance of victory, and to obtain.for my 


: - country this crown of prosperity and glory, 
»stion, and we shall soon have proofs in sof y an ¥ 
ERLE P I willingly abandon all the rest. The navi- 


place of probabilities to consider. We would gator is sometimes called to save his ship by 

remind the Republican however that it is not casting into the sea a part of the cargo. 

true that General Butler or any one else ever — But whatever may be the a between 
; RE reside ; “re are two 

offered the negroes freedom if they would come the President and Congress, there are 


: ints on which there is no difference. The 
to Fortress Monroe: Those negroes were not backs are to be employed, and the slaves 


treated as free men, were prohibited going are to be freed. In this proclamation the Pre- 
North,—were not free. Nor did Gen. Me- sident _and Congress will unite. Together 
Clellan whisper a promise of freedom to ne- they will deliver it to the country and to the 
Se oa 2 “s world. 

groes entering his lines, until he was leaving It is an oceasion of just congratulation that 
the Peninsula. We maintain that the exper- the long debates of this session have at last 
iment of what is now to be inaugurated has ripened into a measure which I do _— hesi- 
: , ure tate to declare as more important than any 
never been tried. We undertook to secure ‘4 1 ! ) 
aioe ‘ i : cut ain. 
our own liberties in the attitude of oppressors >) tory which has been achieved by our arms 
? wis Thank God! the new levies which are now 

to others. We scorned the.negro’s aid. He caljed for will be placed under the inspiration 
stood still and allowed us to see what would of an idea which cannot fail, In spite of all 
n discomfitures, past or present, that idea im- 


| synonimous terms: to prevent Insurrection or 


‘needed than it ever has been as a result; 





‘come of it. The lesson is learned, the lesso 


our power displays itself inthe onward march the Congressional Globe. == 





we have been a year and a half learning,— 
‘that to put out a conflagration you have got 
to attack the fire. 





People will look anxiously now at the high- 
‘wars and byeways to see the swarms Gov. 
‘Andrew talked about as the result of an 
emancipation proclamation. The Govezcor, 
per 


e, is “swarming” by himself at Al- ra 


_toona.— Post. 

| Bless your soul, Post! Wightman gathered 
‘in all the volunteers, and sent them on to old 
| Abe, weeks ago, as he said he would! 


bodied in the embattled armies of the Repub- 
lic, will now go forward conquering and to 
conquer:sfor it is the idea of freedom, and 
freedom’s battle once begun cannot be lost. 
Sir, from this day forward the war will be 
'waged with new hopes and new promises. A 
new power will be enlisted incalculable in in- 
| fluence, strengthening our armies, weakening 
the enemy, awakening the sympathies of man- 
| kind, and securing the favor of a benevolent 

od. The infamous order No. 3, which has 
i been such a scandal to the Republic is now 
rescinded. The slave everywhere, can hope. 
Beginning to do justice to the oppressed, we 
shall at last deserve success. 


r~ Loew a tes 
Ie ea ae 





| deed! Perhaps Pleasanton built them a bridge! Victoria did 
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CEST EEL LETTE EELS - : 
_ . - ’ ; ee 
: THE COMMONWEALTH. . 
Huntine ur 4 Party.—The no-party men! 4 pit or History From Virers1a.—The Cor. Cowpin.—This brave and meritori- RE-ELECTION OF MR. SUMNER. patriots in our land land will rejoice when! from the Navy, without a court of enquiry, | Mr-Letannisthe present accomplished Editor of the 
PRS! Ele ‘ G offi ho has high tation b i the writer of that noble declaration of truth . : : he | sptgazine. | Mr. Krene is one of its coustapt contrib- 
who have got up the call for the Convention Corinth (Miss.) correspondent of the N. York | 0US ofiicer, who won a high repu y Opinions of the Press Continued. for alleged neglect of duty in allowing the | utors, but better known as the author of* Among 


to defeat John A. Andrew and Charles Sum-| Evening Post, gives the following : 
ner, have been active in canvassing for their | ‘Let me give you a little of the unwritten 
new movement. But, considering the great ny of = — of ar or ese Po 
Se : : h | Which Generals Rosecrans, Lander and Mc- 
— — — ete — i ves ,Clellan participated. It seems that an attack 
Lit along. it meets so far with very indifferent was to be made on the rear of the rebels by a 
_success. The Haverhill Publisher has the fol- | part of our forces, which had been detailed to 
lowing concerning the movement in that @ke‘a circuitous route. This was to be done 
town: | #8 a surprise and before day-break. As soon 
; ; . _as the rear attack was made and the noise of 
‘One of the agents of this business, stand-/ the firing was heard by General McClellan's 
ing at the head ofa large cosporation in Bos- | forces, who were posted next in front of the 
ton, has, within thirty-six hours, been mous- rebels, he was to make an immediate forward 
ing about this town for the purpose of enlist-| movement. General McClejlan was in com- 
ing men to serve in this detestable business. | mand. General Rosecrans/was a mile and a 
He didn’t get much encouragement, though. half in the rear of General McClellan, and 
Others have been here before him, who have | was to move on hearing of the firing of the 
succeeded in starting out two or three blow- | men under General McClellan. 
ers, but not such as will be of any avail in| The attack was made upon the enemy's rear 
this community. Men may talk as they will, | by our forces under General Lander, and the 
and think as they may, the truth is, there is, firing of both contending armies was distinct- 
but one side to the question; to sustain the }y heard by General Rosecrans and his men, 
state goveanment is to support the national | and they waited for upwards of an hour for 
government. To defeat it in the coming some report from Gereral McClellan, and 
clection is to play into the hands of the rebels. | pone was heard, and it was supposed at the 
Men of reflection will not be long in making time that our army was defeated, and so Gen- 
up their minds what to do.” | eral McClellan telegraphed to the war depart- 
|ment at Washington, where this telegram now 
’ ‘is. General McClellan, at the battle of Rich 
RESPONSES TO THE PRESIDENTS PROCLA- | Mountain, did not engage the enemy. Ought 
maTIoN. The President’s proclamatipn of not the country to know these facts and give 
liberty meets with a hearty response from the | the honor where it is due.” : 
press and the people. A few of the papers) And yet McClellan's ot Hiner Rich 
and politicians which sympathize with the | Mountain made him Commander-in-Chief! 
traitors, and who have all along been hoping 
that the preservation of slavery was to be | 
the healing cement by which they were’ again | 
to be reunited with the offices and patronage | 
of the government, under seme sort of a/! 
pro-slavery party formation, utter some few | 
dying groans under this fatalgblow to all their | 
hopes. But there is an almost universal re- 
joicing of the people. They see the opening | 
of the clouds which have so darkly lowered 
over the country. They thank God and take | 
They feel that we have at last 











RESPONSE FROM A Democrat. — Richard 
Busteed, a distinguished democrat of New 
York has written a letter to the editor of the 
Ny Y. Tribune, in which, after quoting the 
Tribune’s ‘‘God bless Abraham Lincoln,” he 
says: ‘‘Amen with all my heart. And let all 
the people say Amen.” . = ** Sla- 
very is dead, and the Republic lives! Lives 
a new life graduated by the principles of God's 
eternal justice.”. * . : “The 
American Republic henceforth is free in fact 


: and in name.” ‘God bless Abraham -Lin- 
that we shall thus surely win peace and pros- ake 


perity. From twenty million hearts there 
goes up to Heaven the prayer, ‘‘ God bless 


courage. 


There are thousands of democrats, who 
| have heretofore followed the lead of pro-sla- 
| very dictators under supposed constitutional 
‘obligations, who will say ‘‘Amen” with Rich- 

ard Busteed, and with him rejoice that the 
‘blow has been struck which dethroiiés the ty- 
rant slave power. 


Abraham Lincoln!” 





To the Hon. Wm. D. Swan: 

Dear Sir—I have read your address to. the 
people, and also the President’s Emancipation 
Edict. The question occurs to me, does 
not the latter require a ‘‘change of base” on 
your part, before the Convention meets ? 


——-—_—_~+-—————_——_—_ 


Incorrect.—The rumor that the Spring- 
‘field Republican is about to be united with 
‘the Boston Courier. There is a growing 
‘sympathy’ between the two sheets, as now 
‘edited, in prejudice, a striking similarity in 
taste, and an entire harmony in temper.— 
But the responsible editor of the Republican 
‘being now in Europe, and having advocated 
i very different views, in a very different way, 
‘when at home, it will probably be hardly safe 
‘to carry over the sheet to the enemy in his 
‘absence.—Norfolk Co. Journal, 


Yours sympathizingly, 
TUNNEL. 


————~ 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE NO PARTY CONVEN- 
TION. 


Reported expressly for the Commonwealth. 


Resolved, That Father Abraham's Procla- 
mation is like the’ Irishman’s cheese, too big 
to swallow and too hard to bite. ; 

Resolred, That this Convention do now ad- | 
journ, | 





Tur Drart 1x New York. — Governor 
| Morgan has issued orders for a draft in the 
State of New York for 40,000 men, to take 
| place on the 10th of October. The quota for 


. | New York city is about 8,000. 
SERENADE OF THE PRESIDENT.—An im- | ’ 


mense crowd assembled in front of the White | 
Ilouse on Wednesday evening, to express} THe Voice or New Yorx.—The Repub- 
their satisfaction for the President's proclama- | jiean Convention of New York has nominated | 
tion of freedom. The President addressed | Gen, James S. Wadsworth for Governor, and | 
them briefly. His remarks were received | adopted resolutions approving the Emancipa- | 
with great enthusiasm, tion Proclamation, and sustaining the Presi- | 

‘The procession then proceeded to Secretary | dent and the loyal cause. Gen. Wadsworth | 
Chase's, who addressed them. ‘is the glorious old soldier who has had com- | 

Cassius M. Clay also spoke, endorsing the | mand at Washington city for some months | 
| past, and under whose administration slave- 
| eatching has been checked and finally stopped. 
' He will be chosen by an overwhelming vote. 





Attest: 
J. P., President. 








a> 








proclamation. 





DianodiicaL.—The Courier consoles itself 

. . | 

under the President's Proclamation as fol- | 
| 

! 





Recruiting 1n New Orieans.—The fol- 
lowing advertisement is from the New Orleans 
Delta: 


lows :— 
In fine, notwithstanding any number or 
species of proclamations, we rest our true 


Union faith upon these following plain pro- pees Z ? ae 
positions: If the rebellion is i brought “New Orveans, Sept. 12, 1862. 


to aclose, slavery in the States will remain, _The persons engaged in recruiting for the 
undisturbed. If the war proceed through Mr. |‘ Native Guards’ (colored) are hereby in- 
Lincoln's administration, slavery will remain | structed that no man must be enlisted aho 
equally undisturbed. If separation of the has failed to obtain his freedom through 
States should be the result, <5 certainly it | some recognized legal channel. 
will continue undisturbed. | S. H. Starrorp, Supt. Recruiting. 
Here is an example of the negro-phobia of 
the military government at New Orleans. If! 
a man is loyal to the government and ready 
to fight for it, why should any further ques- 
stions be asked ? 


Pah! How can Boston excuse itself to the | 
world for the existence of such a sheet in its 


nudst ? 





GENERAL Mircnen..—-We have accounts of 
the arrival of General Mitchell at Port Royal, | t 








sey for Pi wR Pe sa veil I _ all the blustering and rowdy vulgar- 
lity i 

General. Some of his injudicious friends have | ' aig a pe ™ — 

charged upon Mr. Sumner the blame of pre- a . ee es & Cocaranes 


é E , ‘in favor of the re-election of Mr. Sumner, 
venting his well-deserved promotion. The Keeping time, as it does, with the efforts 


following which we copy from the Boston 


: | working to get up a new convention to pre- 
Post, puts at rest this unfounded story, and | 0+ bis return to the Senate, it is a satisfac- 


indicates who has stood in the way of Colonel tion to read the clear, unequivocal and hearty 


Cowdin’s advancement. endorsement of the action of the convention 
[From the-Boston Post.] and of Mr. Sumner, which comes forth from 
Wecheerfully publish the subjoined letter from the free and untrammelled country press, 
from Mr. Sumner, and are glad to be informed | uttering as it does the voice of the people, 
that the impression among Colonel Cowdin’s with no uncertain sound. In Boston, the | 
friends here that his promotion was opposed press, with occasional exceptions, does not 
by the Senator is not correct. /and never has given Mr. Sumner a hearty 


LETTER UMNER | Support. It opposed his election originally ; 
ia atte Ss 162 | but he was supported by the determined will 
OsToN, 19TH Sepr., ’62. 


2 of the people, and was chosen in spite of 
Epitors Boston Post :—My attention has | their opposition. They know that he has 
been directed to a statement in your paper of : ee! : 
15th Sept., where I am called “the enemy of been faithful and true to the principles which 
Col. Cowdin,” and it is asserted that I am op- | he was elected to sustain, and they will not 
posing ‘‘the promotion of a gallant Massachu- allow him to be struck down by either a se- 
setts officer who has won his spurs by hard cret or open combination, of men actuatted 
fighting in thirteen battles, and in unceasing |}. \orsonal spleen, and the + auaiinallll 
military service ever since he marched from “ ROR BLES: a ee 
the State upon which his conduct has confer- 2¢€Ts with treason and Jeff. Davis, who by the 
red lasting honor.” | defeat of Governor Andrew and Mr. Sumner 


Pe is not my habit to r eply to the ee hope to give aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
of newspapers on my public course; but a) . é ne ee 
mis-statement so positive as this concerning | et atlriganee oiccain movement which will 
my relations with a gallant officer ought to be | Paralyse the power of the Admistration to 
corrected. prosecute the war vigorously to the over- 
agen. gree eA ay grt _ throw of the traitors. For this is just what this 
more than a year ago at Bull Run, fixed the |... , 2 Tht ’ 
regards of his own be s and of the country. : — ee oe. ee 
Whatever disposition there may have been in COMvention means. It is a union of personal 
certain quarters to criticise him, ceased from | disappointments and habits, with a treasonable 
that time. Early in the winter, after serving--desire to hold back the government from an 
as acting Brigadier under Gen-Hooker, in ative war policy. The people of Massa- 
Maryland, he was recommended for promo- 4 : : cee : 
tion by this distinguished officer. This rec- | c ausetts understand this, and it will be im- 
ommendation, like all others, at the time was possible for the ‘‘no-party wire-pullers to 
referred to Gen. McClellan, Commander-in- humbug them and draw them away from the 
Chief, who declined to endorse it, and on this | real issue by presenting new ones. The peo- 
account it fell to the ground. Neither of the ORE aS POSE 1 , 
Massachusetts Senators breathed a word  P!€ ate sound, and their own local organs are 
against it. Since then I have not been aware | faithfully uttering the honest public senti- | 
of any movement with reference to Col, Cow- | ment. 
din, except that, only a few weeks ago, I for- | : SE Sees 
warded te the Presidents oie letter in his | Er nen We Santen: Se Mpetons of the 
favor from Mr. Opdyke, Mayor of New York, | Old Colony Memorial, Lawrence American, 
. » 4) + J . rT 
urging his appointment asa Brigadier Gener- New Bedford Mercury, 4 orfolk County Jour- 
al. These gre the simple facts. I hope I do nal, New Bedford Standard, Worcester Spy,i 
maine, great a liberty in asking their’ gnq Bristol County Republican. This week | 
cat . | . 
I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, | we give extracts from other papers. 
CuarLes SUMNER. | In the first place we would call attention 
,to what the Boston Traveller says, which al- | 
; : . |though situated in the midst of the Boston 
te A leading rebel officer gave it as_his | - g ata s : 
deliberate opinion that the withdrawal of the | hurly-burly Rennie Mr. Sumner, me we 
army of McClellan from the Peninsula in- | learly that hounding down, in these times, a 














fused a spark of hope into the breast of the 
confederates at a time when they were ready 
to succumb.—N. Y. Herald. 


How anxious the rebels are that we shall 


hold on to McClellan! Does anybody know | 
a traitor North or South, from Jeff. Davis to | 


‘faithful public-servant, whose recommenda- 
| tions the Administration has adopted, is not | 
ithe best way to sustain the interests of the | 
‘country, or to support the Administration. | 

THe Catv For a Prorpie’s CONVENTION 
has been out for some days, and is signed by | 


and liberty shall be for the third time chosen 
to a seat in the U. S. Senate—as he will be, 
if Massachusetts be true to herself.” 





RECORD OF THE WAR. 
Battie oF ANTIETAM. 


This battle, taking its name from the creek 
near which it was tought, was one of the most 
severely contested of the war, more men be- 
ing engaged in it than in that of any previous 
falling back to Sharpsburg, the 





crdssed from Virginia, at Harper's Ferry, de- | 
termined to make a stand which would save 
them from a disastrous retreat, while they had 
the way open for escape, if necessary. The 
fight began on Tuesday, Gen. Hooker's corps 
engaging the rebels for two hours, and forc- 
ing them to retreat halfa mile. On Wednes- 
day the battle was renewed, and continued 
through the day, with varied results, in ad- 
vancing and retreating. Gen. Hooker com- 
manded the right of the Federal forces, Gen. 
Sumner the centre and Gen. Burnside the 
left. After a sharp contest on the right, in 
which the rebels were forced back, and re- 
gained their ground,Gen. Hooker was wound- 
ed in the foot and obliged to leave the field. | 
The fight was also very severe on the left, the | 
coming of night only saving from repulse that | 
wing of the federal forces. On Thursday, 
there was no disposition on either side to re- | 
new the fighting, the burial of the dead, and 
the care of the wounded absorbing the atten- | 
tion, Early in the night, the rebels commenc- 
ed crossing the river at Shepardstown bridge 
and at fords above and below it, and befure | 
morning,had all escaped, with the loss only of | 
a few stragglers. The general result was, in. 
the language of Gen. McClellan, ‘‘the enemy 
is driven back into Virginia. Maryland and 
Pennsylvania are now safe.” Our cavalry 
started in hot pursuit of them in the morning, | 
as soon as it was known they had gone. 
“Gen. Sumner has made a report of the 
losses in his army corps, at the battle of ey 
tictam, as follows :-—Gen. Richardson's divis- 
ion, 212 killed, 899 wounded, 24 missing ;— 
Sedgwick’s division, 355 killed, 1577 wound- 
ed, 321 missing: French’s, 293 killed, 1321} 
wounded, 203 missing; total loss, 5,208. In- 
this proportion the loss will prove to be great- 
er than given inthe largest estimates. Be- 
sides Gen. Reno, already mentioned in our | 
record, we lost Gen. Mansfield,and numerous | 
Colonels and officers of a lower grade. The 
Federal loss at Harper's Ferry was between | 
11,000 and 12,000 taken prisoners, with their 
arms, ammunition and stores, and thirty pieces 


of cannon, twelve of them twenty-pounder 


English steamer Ovieto to run the blockade. 

Preble confessed the neglect, but in extenua- 

tion says he believed the steamer to be a Brit- 

ish man of war, until by superior skill and un- 

paralleled audacity, she managed to escape 

him. Ifthe occurrence had been a little later, 

it might be concluded that he was only follow- | 
ing out the christian principle upon which the | 
war is conducted by the army, of feeding aad | 
clothing the enemy before fighting him, and it | 
may be that he had a wholesome fear of the | 
result in the Trent case. 


It is to be hoped | 
similar examples will be made in cases of blun- | 
ders in the army. | 





Nintu ConGressionat District. — The | 
Republican Convention of this District met | 
on Tuesday the 23d, and nominated Wm. B. 
Washburn, of Greenfield, as candidate for the | 
next Congress. | 





EMANCIPATION is the word which will raise | 


| 


the sinking hearts of Northern millions, in- | 
fuse stgength into our armies, and send con- 
stern to the hearts of foes made proud | 
and daritg by recent successes, and if spoken | 
in good faith, bring the auspicious favor of 
Heaven.—American Wesleyan. | 








te Major Cassidy, who was a prisoner at | 
Salisbury, N. C., says a sick soldier, borne 
on a litter, politely solicited a cup of water 
from a woman wearing the outward appear- | 
ance of a lady. He was refused with the re- | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mark that she ‘‘would sooner give him arsen- 


| 





Tue Sprinegrietp Repvuswican’s frantic | 
comments on the proceedings of the Republi- | 
can Convention are copied into the Post, with | 
headings elaborate and seysational. “The | 
Courier is no less pleased. 

LITERARY REVIEW. 
THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. By the authos of “ 4 | 


Present Hearen.” With an introduction by John G. | 
Whittier, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1562. 


| 


It has been a long time since since Quakerism has | 
given to the world those exquisite gleams of super 
sensual beauty which in old days outshone the gilded 
pillars and fretted ceilings of cathedrals ; but we can 
searcely be mistaken in crediting this admirable 
work to some quietest of that society which has al 
ways sympathized so deeply with the humanity un 
der its wrongs and griefs, On such hearts as these | 
the strifes and discords of the world turn to music ; 
they hold the “dulcimer of patience.” The Editor 
has rightly divined the want of his countrymen in| 
introducing this work to them at this time. He says 
‘‘Teannot but believe that, in the heat and glare | 
through which we are passing, this book will not | 
invite in Vain to the calm, sweet shadows of holy } 
meditation, grateful as the green wings of the bird | 
to Thalaba in the desert; and thus afford something 
of consolation to the bereaved, and strength to the | 


rg Pines,’ the great picture true of life, of Slavery as 
8. ‘ 


We hope this change of Cabinet indicates no change 
of policy 

if this number we find excellent things. 
writes : 


“The Southern aristocracy must triumph or cease 
as an aristocracy to exist. A flagged slaveholder is 
an anomaly that cannot endure; he can not rule his 
chattels if they know that he has succumbed toa foree 
that he would gladl# have defied but could no longer 
resist ‘Poor White trash’ may endure and repay the 
contempt of their servile neighbors, but a man-owning 
aristocracy that has fought and been vanquished, caa 
ne —— command the respect or the obedience of 

chatte's. 


“The issue of.our present struggle must be Dis- 
anion or Emancipation. And, assuming it to be 
Emancipation, the hate wherewith the North is re 
garded at the South wonld soon die ont. New social 
and industrial relations and interests, new activities, 
new ambitions, would speedily efface all painful re- 
collections of our desperate struggle.” 


The following from the Editor is Sehr gut. 


Howor to Sigel! honor to Heintze!man! Whatever may have bees 
said or sung against others, there is no doubt az to the ability, faithful- 
pees, perseverance and courage of these gallant Deutechers, and with 
them of many othera of Se failon who have followed their 
national and instinetive hat of tyranny, and taken part with uu in 
battle against the South. Hurrah then for our German Generals. 
Sige soli leben, vivat hoch! 


Wir geb'n die Waffen in der Hand, 

Zu retien unser Vateriand, 
Und useer Kempf ist Sieg. 

Wir tragen ment Erober-Schwentt, 

Wir echuven Weib und Kind und Heerd, 
Gerecht ist unser Krieg. 


Horace 





(£NG1L.18H.) 


*We go with weapon in our hand, 
And all to tree our Father-land, 
A victory is our fight. 
We seek to win no foreign earth, 
We fight fur wife and child and hearth : 
God knows our cauee is right.’ 
The following is a gem: 
MY MOCKING BIRD, 
With wings a-quiver, eves irate, 
He watched me coming near, 
Each plume upon hie pantinig breast 
Aatic with kindling fear. 
My hand, though always kindly stretched, 
¢ would nut think it good ; 
And as | placed some sugar is, 
He pecked and drew my blood. 
So have | seen the souls caged here, 
To learn celestial speech 
From angels chanting love so near 
They seemed within arm reach ; 
When cl ser to them drew Gied's power, 
Im wrath of terror stand ; 
And while he dropped the sweet, dart up 
And rend His dear, warm hand. 


Adbertisements. 
FRATERNITY LECTURES. 


FIFTH COURSE. 


The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that the Firru Counsk oF Lecrurks un- 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEN- 
TY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL Society, will com- 
mence on 


TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 7, 1869, 


At TREMONT 'TEMI’LE, when an :ddress on the 
State of the Nation will be made by 


HON. HENRY WILSON, 


To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVENINGS 
by Lectures from the following persons — 





Oct. 14.-HENRY M. DEXTER. 

21._ROBERT COLLYER. 

28._THEODORE TILTON. 

Nov. 4.-MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
“ 11.-ANNA B. DICKINSON. 


“e 


Vallandigham who is not noisy in declaring ‘a number of good men, while others are ex- | 
McClellan the military genius of the age ? | pected to sign it. To most of what it contains | 
But the sick lamb who consulted Dr. Wolf ¥& could all subscribe, for it is in favor of | 
| prosecuting the war, and that is the common | 
| sentiment of the North. The only really bad | 
‘thing in the call is the call itself, for that | 
RESPONSE TO THR PRESIDENT’S PROCLA- | means that an organized effort is to be made | 
to prevent the re-election of Mr. Sumner to | 
MATION. ‘the U. S. Senate. We all know that such is | 
OLD MARLBORO’ PROMPT AS EVER. | the meaning of the movement, and that the 
ablest man in it, and its chief, has said that 
Mr. Sumner ought to go over to the enemy. 
Now, an attempt to defeat Mr. Sumner’s re- 
clection ought to be opposed by the people 
of Massachusetts as decidedly as they would 
oppose an attempt to place a secession demo- 
crat in the gubernatorial chair of their State. 
Mr. Sumner’s presence in the Senate is indis- | 
pensable to the proper management of an im- 
portant branch of the public service. He is 
the only man in Congress whose acquaintance 
with foreign affairs is extensive, accurate, and | 
minute,—the only man there who has an Eu- | 
| ropean reputation; and he is also one of the 
| very few of our public men who are 9 
abroad. We say nothing of his anti-slavery | 
views, which are those of a large majority of | 
his constituents, but confine ourselves for the | 
present, to matters of another character ; and 
we put it to intelligent men whether it is wise, | 
at this time, to seek the removal from the | 
Senate of a man of Mr. Sumner’s peculiar and | 
well-employed knowledge merely to gratify | 
the personal feelings of a few discontented 
spirits. —Boston Traveller. 


The Haverhill Publisher says :— 


‘*The progress of political events in this 
| State has been watched with no little anxicty 


| for some time. The hope that a political fight 
tleman was one of the hardest of the Hard- over the re-election of Charles Sumner to the | 


shell New York Democrats, and was among! United States Senate would be avoided, | 
those who went farthest in support of the | though scarcely reasonable, was in a measure | 
slavery-propagandist measures. He is now | indulged in for atime, but it is now plain | 


was never considered very wise. 





2 


The following resolutions were enthusiasti- 
cally and unanimously passed by a large 
meeting held at Marlboro’ in aid of sick and 
wounded soldiers, on the evening of Septem- 
ber 23, 1862. 

Resolved, that we hail with joyous accla- 
mation President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, as heralding the dawn of a 
brighter day, the fruition of a nation’s hopes, 
‘* Liberty and Union one and inseparable.” 

Resolved, that we view as one indieation of 
the dawn of a more glorious day to this na- 
tion, the significant fact, that, the same pa- 
eee which makes public the Emancipation 

roclamation of the President, contains also 
the resolutions of the committee of the ‘* No 
Party’s Party, signed by the Hon. Joel Park- 
er as Chairman, and the Hon. William D. 
Swan as Secretary, recommending among 
other things, that the people form associations 
for the ‘‘ hearty support of the President of 
the United States.” 

Voted, to offer said resolutions to the Boston 
Commonwealth for publication. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Hon. Daxter S. Dickryson.—This gen- 





| weary. For surely never was the “ patience of | 


. . Hope ’’ more nee /ed ; nev Y . C 
The rebel loss will probably never be known. | /°P* eee eee ee ee 
- of prayer more desirable ; never was a steadfast faith | 


It does not appear, however, that Howell | in the divine goodness more indispensable, nor les. | 


Cobb, Hill, Longstreet, Jackson, or any oth- sons of self-sacrifice and renunciation, and that | 
| cheerful acceptance of known duty which shifts not 


i _its proper responsibility upon others, nor asks for | 
ed. The latest reports state that General | peace in its day at the expense of purity and justice | 
Branch, of N. C., and Gen. Colquitt of Geo., | more timely than now, when the solemn words of | 
were killed, and that several others were | ®2cieut prophecy are as applicable to our own coun- | 

. eee ' try as to that of the degenerate Jew. “ i } 
wounded. Also, that there is an admission.” ” re eer es 


F ; , wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backsliding | 
that they lost 20,000 in Miryland. These fig- | shall reprove thee; know, therefore, it is an evil | 
ures will not probably exceed our own loss. | thing, and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord, 
It is claimed that twenty-six stands of colors | *"¢ *t mY fear is not in thee.”” 
were captured from the rebels, besides seven ? 
in the hands of the regiments which captured | Fields. 186z. 
them. | Here is a Rowland for the Country Parson’s 


There is nothing definitely known relative | Oliver. We will match our American against him . 
% re ney ey | she—for we are sure Gail Hamilton is a she, thouch 
to the pursuit of the rebels into Virginia, and ; we don’t know who it is—ean outeketch him any 


it is positively stated that no force had crossed | gay about country folks and things. Now and then 
} 
the Potomac up to Tuesday afternoon. A re-| the writer nods, but is sure to wake up presently 


A as by a cavalry force to Ashby’s| and be more agreeable than ever. She amuses us oc- 
’ ~ ,, casionally by making avast deal over a common- 


ape the Blue Ridge, palate off a train of | place thought, then getting off a fine new thing with | 
900 wagons, failed of its object. the apologetic tone of one who grieves she can do 
; no better. Now and then there is a whole chapter 
| which is a complete hit; as witness, the one which 
: ‘ < ' we copy on our first page. 

On W ednesday morning, 17th, the Federal By the way we are sorry that Gail did not get in 
force at Munfordsville,comprising the 6th,17th, | here some way that charming analysis of the John | 
50th, 67th, 74th and 89th Indiana regiments, | Blows FOng aes rere eee Sew ep ait jou diae| 

2 prit which we have been pasting into our scrap-book 
one company of cavalry and ten pieces of ar- | for several months. 
tillery including the 4th Ohio battery,amount- 
ing to 4,000 or 5,000 men, surrendered to Gen. 
Bragg, with an estimated force of 30,000. 
There was but a small fight before the sur- 


Parrott guns. 


er distinguished General was captured or kill- 


'COUNTRY LIVING AND COUNTRY THINK- 
NG. By Gail Hamiltoa. Boston: ‘Ticknor and 





Tue CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR SEPTEMBER has 
been received, and contains what by the fatal edito-/ 
, rial terminology, ‘its usual interesting miscellany;” | 
|—not the least important portion of which is its re- | 
sume of current literature. } 
An article entitled “Our War Policy, and how it | 


render. 
On the 21st, three regiments under Col. deals with Slavery,’’ is quite significant as being an 
expression of the gradually evolved conclusions of | 


McCook, of 2nd Indiana cavalry, drove out ; a i 
. ‘ - \the true and patriotic thinkers in id 
the rebe! force from Munfordsville. In his." ekg linkers in our midst whe | 


: : j have conservative temperaments. What that is the 
advance to Elizabethtown, McCook’s forces, folowing brave passage well states. 


\gNo. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 


; ithat it is not to be avoided and it is only 
among the most decided advocates of putting left for every lover of freedom and justice, 


where he has taken’command of the troops of 
He was received by the 
He visited 
Fort Pulaski where he made a speech to the 
48th New York Regiment. He told them 
that he was a very restless man, that his or- 
ders allowed him to do pretty much as he 


that department 
“troops with much enthusiasm. 


In all our exchanges we have not yet seen | 
one hearty rejoicing at the recent proclama- | 
tion. It is either severely denounced or in- 
geniously palliated.— Post. 


This speaks podrly for the success of your | 
new party, based on the platform of ‘‘sustain- 
ing the President.” Perhaps however you | 


have only locked at the papers which sympa- | 
thize with that party. It must be confessed | 
that they are rather cold. 


pleased, and that he should omit no opportun- 
ity to give them active employment. 


Turk Meeting oF tur Loyat Govers-, 
ors.—At the meeting of the Governors at 


Altoona, Pa.,.on the 24th inst., the Govern- 


Dratu oF Count Gasparin.—This dis- 
tinguished statesman and author died recently | 
at Orange, in France. He was Minister of 


ors were present from Pennsylvania, Rhode ; 
the Interior under Louis Philippe. 


island, lowa, Maine, New Jersey, Wisconsin, His son 


Massachusetts, Ohio, Maryland, New Hamp- is the author of several important books, | 


shire, Virginia, Mlinois and Indiana. Ken- 208 which is ‘the Uprising of a Great 
People,” in which he vigorously defends our 


tucky, Missouri and Vermont were rcepresent- 


* . . rove » age } » lh 
Governor Ramsey of Minne- £0Vermment against the rebellion. 


ed by proxy, 


ee | 
<~o 


aota sent a communication regretting his in- 





"a. . ee as - . . } 
ability to be present on account of the Indian 1776 awn 1862.-"Tieciaie Bis: thaes Ghat 


try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will in such a crisis as 
this, shrink from the service of his country. | 
But he who stands it now, deserves the love | 
and thanks of man and woman. Rebellion, | 
like hell, is not easily conquered; but we; 
have this satisfaction with us, that the harder 
the contlict, the more glorious the triumph.” | 
— Thomas Paine, 1776. 


war on his borders. 

‘There was an unanimity of feeling in regard 
to the proclamation of the: President and a 
disposition manifested to support him in all 
measures calculated to suppress the rebellion 
by making use of all the power under his 


control. . 


The most beneficial results are expected 





to ensue from the meeting. The hands of the 


Bercuek anp THE City Raitroaps.— 
Mr. Beecher was riding in one of the Brook- | 
lyn cars a short time since, doubtless thinking | 
over the hard lot of the employees. He asked 
the conductor if he did not think the running 
ot the cars might be dispensed with on the | 
Sabbath. The conductor said he thought it | 
could if it were not for Beecher. Beecher, he | 
said, drew a big crowd to*hear him every | 
Sunday, and while there were so many half) 
dimes to be picked up from his congregation | 
there was no probability that the railroad | 
company would relinquish so profitable a 
business. ; 


President will be strengthened. 








The Springtield Republican says William 
WB. Washburne, the nominee in the 9th dis- 
trict, is a thorough Republican in his princi- 
ples and associations, and a business man of 
jirst-rate ability. It further says Mr. Wash- 
burn is not a man who would weep or lose a 
night's rest in consequence of the defeat of 
(harles Sumner for the Senate, nor does he 
believe that a man’s orthodoxy as a Republi- 
ean depends upon his devotion to the political 
interests of that gentleman.—Vest. 





| 
The Northampton Free Press, better au- H 7 
thority than the Springfield paper, says Mr. j 
Washburn is a-progressive Republican and a 
friend of Sumner. : 


te Acquirement of every kind has two) 
values—value as knowledge, and value as! 
discipline. Besides its use for guidance in| 
conduct, the acquisition of each order of facts | 
has ‘also its use as mental exercise; and its 
effects as a preparative for complete living | 
have to be considered under both these heads. | 





A Goon ScecEstion.—The flerald sug- 
gests that Gen. Halleck should at once reply 
to Gen. Stuart's rebel cavalry the same rule 
which he has enforced against the ap er 
correspondents, and that they be excluded 
wholly from the lines of our army. They 
certainly get a great deal more valuable in- 
formation than our Press could give them.— 
Binghampton Standard. 


o> 
>> 


te" *‘Can you tell me how the word) 
Saloon is — 2” was asked of a Cockney by | 
a Philadelphian. ++ Certainly,” said the Lon- 
dondoner with a look of triumph; ‘there's a 
hess, and a hay, and a hell, end two hoes, 
and a hen.” 








tw From a correspondent of the Hartford 

( ourant, we learn that Mrs. McClellan is lee~ «that Jones is a thief; but Ido say that if 

turing in Connecticut on the patriotism and js farm joined mine, I would not try to keep 
pep.” 


te ‘I do not say,” remarked Mr. Brown, 





piety of G. B. McC. | sheep 


down the rebellion by vigorously striking at | who wishes to stand by the Constitution as it | 
the main prop of the vile treason. Ina re- is, to come squarely into the fight, pitted as, 
cent letter he says this ‘‘hell-born rebellion” | 28 they will be against —- hate of Mr.¢ 


; ‘Sumner and his principles and a blindness in! 
"= td ‘ad = . . . . | 
snast'be “pat dows upon the theatre it select {the name of conservatism, which it would 


ed for the inauguration of its diabolical trea-' seem cares little for the slaughter of men and 


son,” His views upon confiscation and eman-_ less for the slaughter of principles. | 
cipation he gives in the following forcible | We have more reasons for supporting Mr. 


; Sumner and for desiring his return to the. 
| Senate than need at this time to be mentioned. | 
“The government should strike havdest It is sufficient to say here, because it covers | 
where it WILL. BE FELT MosT; should for the everything that we support him because it | 
purpose of conquering an early peace, in| would be a great CRIME to do otherwise. 
obedience to the first instincts of self-preser-| Lis letter to the State Convention, most 
vation and the holiest dicates of humanity, elegant and truthful, is worthy of the atten- 
whenever it will contribute to these results, tive perusal of every voter. 
immediately or remotely, condemn and con- ” . if 
fiscate to its use every species of property of No higher form of loyalty and patriotism 
every name and kind, whether animated or in- has yet shown itself than that which evidently 
animated, on two legs or four.” ‘animates the breast of Mr. Sumner, which 
finds expression in the words, ‘* Itis for all 
| to unite, without distinction of party, to up- 
ANOTHER PROCLAMATION ‘hold the government, and also to uphold 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES those who uphold the government, s What 
OF AMERICA. more then can this man be asked for! 


- : : Willingly, patriotically and unhesitatingly, 
Whereas it has been necessary to call into he takes his place by the side of Dickinson, 
service not only volunteers, but also portions Qwen, Brownlow, and others whose prtriot- 
of the militia of the States by draft in order ism will not allow them to be trammeled by 
to suppress the insurrection existing in the the fetters of party, or deluded by the blinded 
United States, and disloyal persons are not gonnsels of am effete hunkerisms, and there he 
adequately restrained by the ordinary pro- will stand uniting his efforts with theirs to 
cesses of law from hindering this measure, and « hamstring this rebellion.” The touching 
from giving aid and comfort in various ways ajjysion to the humane act of General Banks 
to the insurrection, now be it ordered : i bestowed upon the little slave girl even amid 
Ist. That during the existing rebellion and the din and carnage of war, will live in the 
as a necessary measure for suppressing the po¢ord of our times when the voices of his 
same, all rebels and insurgents, their aiders gefamers are hushed in death and their mem- | 
and abettors within the United States, and all Qpy forgotten. Mr. Sumner must return to 
persons discouraging volunteer enlistments, he Senate !” 
resisting military drafts, or guilty of any dis- 
loyal practice, affording aid and comfort to| The Independent Democrat published at 
the Bare against the authority of the United Concord, N. H., speaks with approval of the 
States, shall be subject to martial law, and 
liable to trial and punishment by courts mar- 
tial or military comniission. ‘“‘The convention, in its resolutions, met 
2d. That the writ of habeas corpus is sus- boldly and without mealy-mouthed circumlo- | 
pended in respect to all persons arrested, cution, the momentous Issues of the present 
or who are now or hereafter during the re- crisis. The resolutions declare slavery to be 
bellion shall be imprisoned in any fort, camp, the ‘* principal support” of the Rebellion, and 
arsenal, military prison or other place of con- that it ‘‘ shall be exterminated.” The spirit 
finement, by any military authority or by of the convention was the true radical spirit | 
the sentence of any court martial or military of Liberty—timid, halting, pro-slavery conser- | 
commission. vatism, found no favor there. The Thomases 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my and other flunkeys who constitutionally | 
hand and caused the seal of the United States ** strain at gnats and swallow camels,” can} 
to be affixed. ‘derive but little satisfaction from the records | 
Done at Washington this 24th day of Sep- of this convention. The resolution fully en- 
tember, of the year of our Lord, one thous- | dorsing the official conduct of Senators Wil-| 
and eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the son and Sumner, and recommending the lat- | 
independence of the United States the eighty- | ter for re-election, is significant of the firm | 
seventh. | purpose of the “% le of Massachusetts to} 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, continne in the United States Senate “ a) 
By the President. Statesman, a scholar, a patriot, and a man) 
Wits H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. of whom any Republic in any might be 
: roud.” ‘The people will not be thwarted | 
in this firm purpose, by concervatism or se- 
cessionism. Bostonian ‘‘ Old Fogyism”™ is far 
from being dominant in the *‘ Common- 
wealth” of Warren, Hancock and Adams. 
Mr. Suamner’s letter to the convention, which 


language : 


* 





doings of the convention and says :— 





t¥ Some of the anti-Sumner Republicans 
have lost their temper, which ought to be a 


great gain to them, for it seems to be a vile 





thing. It is to be hoped thay no one will | he cor 

sett der ints of pone ven $e the omnass, |ia poblsied sieowhere in siae per, should 
and is principally for its abusive | be read and pondered by all who love their 
qualities. | country and desire its salvation. All! true 


with reinforcements captured 1500 rebel pris- 
oners. 

The excitement for several days at Louis- 
ville, has been allayed by the arrival of Gen. 
Buell, with the advance of his command. It had 
previously been announced that Kerby Smith 
was to keep Buell in check while Bragg ad- 
vanced upon Louisville. 

Gen. Rosecrans attacked a force of 15,000 
men under Gen, Price, on the 19th, near Iu- 
ka, Miss. and ¢ontinued the fight on the 20th, 


resulting in theflight of the rebels, leaving 







261 dead on the field. The Federal loss in 
killed was less than 190. Gen. Little, form- 


erly Governor off Miss., was killed, and Gen. 
Whitefield wounded and taken prisoner. A 
Mobile dispatch of the 16th, stated that Price 
was in pursuit of the Federal forces. 

Gen. Rosecrans captured thirty-six pieces 
of cannon and 500 prisoners from Gen. Price. 

Gen. Villipique with 12,000 rebel troops, 
threaten an investment of Memphis. 

A body of Quantrell’s guerillas was dis- 
persed near Pleaston Ifill, Mo., on the 9th inst 
after a pursuit of two wecks, and a large 
amount of transportation captured,and several 
houses burned which had been the favorite 
hount of the gang. 

Several other routs of guerilla parties in 
southern and western Missouri, have taken 
place. A fight is reported on the borders of 
Kansas, in which it is said the 3d Indiana reg- 
iment routed a force of 6,000 rebels, killing 
60 to 90, the numbers probably exaggerated. 


Nava OrrraTions. 


Lieut. Com'g Egbert Thompson of gunboat 
Pittsburg, in recent operations near White 
river, Arkansas, shelled and dispersed several 
rebel camps, and captured the wharf-boat Eu- 
nice, finely furnished, to be used as a hotel at 
the termination of the Mississippi and Red 
River Rail Road. 

The gunboat Essex, in addition to the shell_ 
ing and partial destruction of Natchez, de- 
stroyed the buildings (?) at Bayou Sara, si- 
lenced a rebel battery at Port Hudson, and 
chased the rebel ram Webb, within protection 
of the Vicksburg batteries. 

The prize steamer Columbia, captured by 
the Santiago de Cuba, 30th Angust, witha 
cargo valued at a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, arrived st New York on Sunday. The 
U. S. Steamer Chambers, captured the rebel 
steamer Union, with acargo of cotton on the 
$d inst., and the schr. Cornelia with an assort- 
ed cargo, on the 9th. 

George Henry Preble, commanding steam 
sloop Oncida, off Mobile, has been dinmissed 


‘the arm of this nation; 


succeeded 
| and both were displaced by Mr. ty gy 


“The triumph of the national arms cannot be had | 
without the complete defeat and overthrow of the 


' power by which we are now challenged and defied, |" 


Merchants, statesmen, soldiers, now echo the convie 
tion which a few months ayo was held, in general, by 
more daring thinkers only, orelse by the large mass 
of simpler Republican instincts, that slavery must fail, 
or else this natum wil die. We do not hope to add any 


| thing to the force of this conviction, as it fast over 


comes that habit or prejudice of the public mind by | 
which ithas been kept back so long. We shall have | 
done something if we have succeeded in showing 


{that the warhas opened new questions, graver and 


deeper, as it went on, that the way is already pre- | 
pared, by the changes adopted in our public policy, 
for meeting these new issues frankly and courageous- 
ly, as they should be met; and that our nation is so | 
far committed to the principles involyed in the 
struggle, that neither its dignity, its safety, nor ita | 
peace can be secured, except by the destruction of | 
that system which is now its open and deadly foe.” 


In some points we should difir decidedly from this | 
writer. The following scems to us premature: 


“Vietory in this war, even on the simple and plain 
issue accepted by our government, is the death-blow | 
to slavery as a political power, and eventually asa 
social system.’ | 

Slavery is proving itself strong enough to paralyse | 
and, if it shall continue | 
strong enough to dictate that our victory, if we get | 
it, should preserve slavery, it would only be some 
such victory as that contemplated by Seward when 
he said that “ it is sometimes necessary for a people 
to sacrifice their liberties in order to preserve their 
Nationality.” ; 

Hopelessly unsustained by facts also seem to us 


the following paragraphs. 


“The calmest judgment of the circumstances, we 
think, justifies the opinion, that it would have 
brought the line of hostilities at once this side the 
Potomac and the Ohio, and in all probability have 
thrown the West into the arms of the South; that 
is, it would have defeated hopelessly the whole ob 
ject for which the war was fought. But aside from 
our theories and our wishes, it is clear that any de- 
parture, on the part of the government, from the 
general line of policy we have indicated, would have 
been held both dangerous and criminal ;—dangerous, 
because a step taken into utter darkness, away from 
any landmark, into terrors and riske at which we 
can only guess, from which no possible way of re- 
treat would then be left —criminal, because with the 
defence of existing law the function and authority of 
the government absolutely cease. It has no rights. 
other than those limited and defined by the Constitu- 
tion. It has no authentic policy, excepting ‘‘ the in 
spiration of the people.” It has no sphere of power 
bevond that confided under strict conditions and 
certified by oath. It hax no more right to change a 
a war of defence into one of propagandi«m, than it 
would have to wage a crusade against the aristocracy 
of E~giand or the Polygamy of Turkey. And such, 
by general consent would an emanripation policy 
have been considered a year ago.” 

It was just about a year ago that Fremont de- 
clared the slaves of rebels free. Bat one voice tn this 
land was uttered adversely thereto’: it was the Pre- 
sident’s. He alone is responsible for the demoraliza- 
tion of opinion from that date which has ended in the 


serious division witnessed to-day at the North. 


CoNTINENTAL MONTHLY.—Perhaps no magazine 
ever sustained itself in youth better than the Contin- 
ental Monthly, the October number of which is before 
us. It is racy and clear, and what is best, it 
deals solid blows on the right side. The present 
number opens with this somewhat startling adver- |; 
tisement: 


The polities! department will be controlled by Hon. 
Reaxan J. WALKER and Hon. Frxverick P. STAN | 
rox of Washington, D.C. Mr. WALKER, after ser 
ving nine years as Senator, and four years as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was gucceeded in the Senate by 
JEFFERSON ——- Mr. a sores $9 rat 

mgress, act as i 
oe Lo “f of Naval affairs. Mr. WALKER was, 
as Governor of Kansas by Mr. har ged 

sia and 


i 


. The literary 
fi nder the control of CHakLes Goprrey Lr- 
Cane of bealehs tool Eoucsp Kirke of New-York, 


18.—HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

“« 25.—-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 

** 9-—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
23—JACOB M. MANNING. 

« 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 

Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 2% 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Tremont Temple ; and of either mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 
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THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE 


AT 


379 WA*SHIVGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


— THEIR— 


Political and Military Careers 


REVIEWED! 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
stamps. 





Copies mailed on receipt of 


LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





COLD MEDAL PIANO PORTE 


A. M., McPHAIL; JR. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and tal-en in exchange. 


BOSTON. 


$175 to $800, 


A 
VVAc 


“SAINCTON St BosTc 





PTA 'N © 8 ! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to his STAR SCALE 
PIANOS, ured and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARLAN ; also by Mesears. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





The following testemomials are selected from among hundreds 
Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, °61—My Dear Sir: —The 
Pano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and: perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of there persons 
of superior skilli—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise.. I shall be glad for you to use os hame or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 
I am, my dear sir, 
(Signed) 
A. M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 
lated.~Extract of a letter from (the husband 
. titan Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
ica :-— 
ay i N. B., July 20, °61.—Havin used one of 
Mr. MePhail’s Star Prance instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them srupe- 
rwr inatruments, excelling in the highest degree “w) 
promptitade of action, ¢ asticity and ae y O 
touch, and in power, purity and qwestneee © ree 
and after frequent and severe tests, 1 consider r 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of o forte 


v truly yours, 
is Y Puanovy. 
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Important Information 
TO .THE BLIND! 
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SUNDERLAND, Ocvusst, Boston, Mass. 
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THE*COMMONWEALTH. 











Pablic Opinion. 


. 








BOLD AND TRUE. 


The Hon. Tuappevs Stevens, Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means in- the 
present House,’ having been re-elected to 
said House in 1860 by the pretty decisive 
vote of 12;964 to 470 scattering, has just 
been unanimously nominated to the next 
House. On being notified of his nomination 
he appeared and addressed the Convention as 
follows : 


Feiiéw Crtizexs: I have come for the 
of thanking you and accepting your 
nomination. It is always gratifying to a pub- 
lic man to be assured of the continued confi- 
denc® of those whose servant he is, but es- 
pecially so in times like these when the wisest 
men differ on questions of policy. 1 had pre- 
to speak on those questions, and to 
criticise not in a fulsome manner, but as I 
thought it deserved, the conduct of the war and 
the present policy of the Administration ; but 
in the last hour I have hesitated whether to 
speak asI had intended—whether it were 
proper to criticise now, in this hour of deepest 
gloom, when we know not where our armies 
are, but knowthat they are nowhere success- 
ful. But, whether we advise the Government 
or find fault with it, we must all do every- 
thing to strengthen the hands of our nation. 
Let us not despair ; life is not all sunshine—it 
has gloom with joy, adversity with prosperity 
—nor is the victory always to the just—hu- 
man energy and earnestness will often wrest 
from fate what would seem to belong to jus- 
tice alone. Possibly we have not yet suffered 
enough ; but let no man falter in his loyalty 
to his Government, no matter how he may 
criticise its policy ; for he who falters now is 
a traitor, not only to his country, but to hus 
manity and to his God. I have not determined 
whether to speak as I had intended ; perhaps 
when we know the result of these few days, 
I may meet you and speak to you, I have 
protested against the present policy, not only 
to the people, but to the face of the President 
and his Cabinet, and on the floor of Congress 
as those know who have done me the honor 
to read my speeches; told them that they 
were exercising too much lenity at the re- 
quest of border statesmen—not one of whom, 
in my judgment, has loyalty in his heart. I 
have accused the prime minister to his face 
for having gone back from the faith he taught 
us, and instead of arming every man, black 
or white, who would fight for this Union, 
withholding a well-meaning President from 
doing so until, as we advance into their country 
and our armies dwindle away frem miasma 
and disease, they spring up behind us, and 
retake what we had gained. They still hold 
the Mississippi, and threaten us even on the 
banks of the Ohio; all because the slaves at 
home are giving them: no trouble—because 
we are at the point of the bayonet keeping 
them loyal to their masters instead of fo the 
Union! I have told these things to the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, and they replied—*‘it may 
come to this,” **Come to this!” when 200,000 
men have melted away, and $2,000,000,000, 
spent: Come to this!” when another halt 
million lives shall have been lost, and a billion 
of dollars more laid upon you in taxation. 
I cannot and will not stand this—and if you 
elect me, 1 shall vote that every man be 
armed, black and white, who can aid in crush- 
ing the Rebellion; that every inch of Rebel 
soil be taken and sold to pay the debt of this 
war. 1 will not go withthe President in pay- 
ing for all the slaves—I did not vote for his 
resolution—Z will not vote to pay for any 
slave of a Rebel! But I will uphold the Ad- 
ministration as far as possible—saying at the 
same time that it is all in vain unless they 
change their policy. Would it not be better 
that 15,000 armed slaves should lie unburied 
around the battle-fields near Manassas than 
that you friends and mine should thus be 
there? The Rebels might have slain them ; 
they would have saved us, and our own men 
would have gone fresh into action and to vic- 
tory. Yet at this sympathizers with treason 
at the North cry—‘* Abolition !” Abolition— 
yes! abolition everything on the face of the 
earth but this Union; free every slave—slay 
every traitor—burn every Rebel mansion, if 
these things be necessary to preserve this 
temple of freedom to the world and to our 
posterity. Unless we do this, we cannot con- 
quer them. I have spoken thus in Congress 
—and in the last week, after a few remarks 
of mine, the vote was 84 to 42—84 agreeing 
with me, where a year ago not fifty could 
have been found ; and if [ go back there again, 
if we have avy one left to: fight by that time, 
the whole nation will be with me! Either we 
must pursue that policy, or the war will be 
disgracefully abandoned at last and our coun- 
try divided—and he is a traitor who talks of 
se ion on any terms! Again I thank you 
—I have said more than [intended when I 
began, less than I expected last night; but I 
have told you these things that, even if my 
principles be wrong, they shall never be hid- 
den. 





THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The country understand well the source and 
character of the attacks upon the Secretary 
of War. 

When he came into office, all military op- 
erations were paralyzed by a political clique, 
which had acquired an ascendency in the army, 
and whose object was the defeat of the nation 
in this le by inaction and wearing out 
its strength. Thus clique affected to ve 
that the rebellion could be subdued by 
** starvation” and “pressure.” They knew 
better. What they aimed at was exhausting 
our own resources, until we should be com- 
pelled to make an ignominious compromise 
with an enemy with whom this clique had re- 
lations of amity winch were 


~ 
f 


When Mr. Stanton came into office they 
had a different man to deal with. Strong in 
the public confidence, and still more pow- 
erful by his talents, courage, and indomitable 
will, it was he whose influence brought the 
President to issue his memorable order of J&- 
uary appointing the birthday of Washington 
as the date of a general advance. It’ was he 
who coerced the advance in the early days of 
March upon Manassas, against the vote 

bronght about by the clique) of a counsel of 

venerals, that an advance was impossible be- 
fore the first day of April. Every body 
knows what that advance exposed, the abso- 
lute falsity of those continuous reports of the 
enemy's strength, with which the country had 
been opiated during a long and dreary Win- 
ter into a seeming acquiescence in the inac- 
tion of our own army, the largest, the finest, 
and the best appointed, the world had ever 
seen, 

It is in this line of conduct to which we have 
referred, and by which Mr. Stanton vindica- 
ted his wisdom, patriotism and courage that 
he incurred that enmity of the sympathizers 
with secession, which has pursued him ever 
since. Fhe country understand it, and 
are watching it with eagle eyes. They will 
not suffer The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, The New York Express, The Bos- 
ton Post, or The New-lork Herald, to 
dictate who shall be Secretary of War, dur- 


ing a war waged against the southern friends” 


and allies, in times past and in an expected 
future, of the ‘editors of those and kindred 
ne . Mr. Stanton has the confidence 
of everybody who is in favor of a real war, 
and it is only because he himself has been and 
is in favor of such a war, that he is to-day 
hunted and yelped at by the*curs of a trait- 
orous faction—Washington National Repub- 


lican. 





Tne Kirsy Surrn PLatrorm.—aA son of 
Leroy Larsh, of this county, who was in the 
69th Regiment, relates that on being paroled 
the traitor Gen. Kirby Smith said to them: 

“ . go home and vote down the d—d 
Pr a oh ara County (Ind.) True 
Republican. 


a 


[From the Pioneer, translated from the German for | 
the Liberator. 


JEFF. DAVIS TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I must confess to you, that J have indeed always 
placed the greatest confidence in you, and, from | 
the beginning of the insurrection, built my chief | 
hopes upon you ; but, of late, you have justitied | 
my contidence in such a way that I should be the | 
most ungrateful man in the world, if I did not! 
comimumicate to you my feelings, at least by a) 
friendly sign, Your election was my elevation; 


ou. Your words, as well as your acts, since then, 


ter, you have surprised me by productions which | 
a pre credit for. Who but you could 
have written the inimitable letter to Abolitionist 


there courses a humorous vein, which betrays 
wholly unlooked-tor qualifications. 1 have not 
for a jong time read anything more happy than 
the advice with which you banish the black devils 
to the coal pits of Central America; but, at the 
same time, 1 did not mistake the curnest micaning 
in the comic dress. Yes, I may say to you, it has 
aiready done its work.) The slaves who learn that 
the ruler of the North,.to whom they besottedly 
looked as there liberator, knows no better fate tor 
them than making coal graves for themselves un- 
der the equator, have forever abendoned the idea 
of running away from or rising against us. 

I mention your written performances, however, 
merely to show you that I slight none of your ser- 
vices. But words wuuld sail me if I attempted to 
give due prominence to all the services which you 
have rendered my native land by your policy and 
your deeds. Much as I esteemed Buchanan, if 1 
could set him in your place, I would not do it at 
any price. This simple expression of my regurd 
says more to you thun the most excessive empha- 
sis could convey. 

The very first acts of your administration re 
vealed to me that you were a true statesman. The 
true statesman is characterized, above all, by sturdy 
adherence to the past. ‘The past is a sure thing, 
an accumulated fact, and therefore a firm founda- 
tion; the future is a fog-streak, ranged by airy 
ideas, and has no basis; it is seductive to enthus1- 
asts and revolutionists. ‘The statesman looks be- 
hind him, and stears calmly, with averted face, to- 
wards coming events, if he has the compass of the 
past before»his eyes. Of all the isms which rule 
the world, the statesman prizes but one — con- 
servatism; and of new acquisitions, only two 
have value for him—power and money. i 


self that dullness which is impervious to all en- 
ticements of honor and freedom, principles and 
humanity, which enthusiasts reckon chief among 
their so-called ideas. Nor should the staresman 
even be concerned withsthe understanding ; for 
since the world, whose maintenance is the prob- 
lem of statesmanship, 1s destitute of it, the un- 
derstanding must necessarily be revolutionary, if 
allowed to enter into the administration. Had 
you suffered yourself to be athicted\with under- 
standing, 1 should have been lost as much as if 
you had been accessib e to honor and freedom. 
| And what would have been the consequences ? 
Revolution! 
This assertion may seem strange in the mouth 
of a man who 3s called a rebel against his right- 
ful government. But it will not have escaped 
| you that your party alone exhibits revolution, 
| while I represent the proper conservatism which 

has merely been compelled to restore to the past! 

her well-earned rights, and to sccure their organic | 
| future development by opposing revolution. When 
| that work is accomplished, you as well as I will be 
;cailed by our right names, and a grateful world | 
| will bless your benevolent, conservative statesman- 
‘ship. Your merit will be the greater, the more | 
arduous your task,—that, namely, of helping me 
to dominion, while fighting me, of employing 
your superior power as Commander in-Chiet for 
| the support of my weakness ; and of swearing me 
a brother, while seeking to annihilate ie as a foe ; 
and all that without damaging your “houesty.” 

If Lhad any instructions to communicate | 
to you, perhaps they would run somehow 
thus : 

‘‘Make a banker Secretary of War, or, if 
you cannot find one, take a lawyer. 

**Make no preparations till L have made 
mine. 

**Do not try to secure important points till | 
I have captured them, nor to obtain decisive | 
positions till 1 hold them, nor to remove 
stores till lL have lugged them off. | 

_ ‘Everywhere put Generals at the head who | 
have most sympathy for me; and where this | 
sympathy is wanting, it must be supplied by | 
stupidity and incapacity. 

‘Should you untortunately gain a victory, 
be careful to retrieve it as soon as possible by | 
a defeat. 

‘‘Never oppose corruption, for virtue is rev- | 
olutionary. 

“If you have a General suspected of trea- | 
son, promote him, that he may not waste his 
talent on trifles ; and if he is incapable, give 
him the best troops, that what he sends under 
the ground may be worth his trouble. 

“Of course, protect the ‘traitors’ at the 
North, and do not disturb their secret organ- 
ization; so that when the time of my visit 
calls me that way, | may not lack the acela- | 
mation and support of ‘the people.’ 

**Be nowhere consistent—except in your ef- | 
forts for the chief end—that everything may | 
remain paralyzed by uncertainty and anxiety ; 
only om one point be true to yourself—no- 
where permit the interests of slavery to be 
earnestly assailed, or the anti-slavery spirit to 
enter the army. Remove every General who | 
has abolition sympathies ; and if you cannot 
universally order the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, at least you will punish no officer who 
ae ngszaiad the business in spite of the 
laws. 
| ‘Aim to paced as much blood and treas- 
| ure as possible without doing us special harm, 
that the people of the North may become 
thoroughly exhausted, and disposed by faint- 
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,|ness and despair to consent to my plans, as 


/ soon as the moment has arrived for their exe- 
jeution. Suffer, too, your ministers wantonly 
|to interfere with personal security and the 
freedom of the press, that your countrymen 
|may be somewhat accustomed, when they fall 
under my government.” 


| Nearly in this wise, my esteemed colléagne, 
would I instruct you, if I were authorized to, 
‘and deemed it necessary. But, as it is, | 
modestly leave every thing to your own dis- 
‘cretion; for, as before said, my confidence in 
you is unlimited. To give you a still further 
proof of this, 1 will reveal to you my whole 
plan. 

Since your Generals, whom you knew how 
to select so appropriately, have opened for me», 
the way to Washington, the mob Believes that 
my next step is the possession of your capi- 
tal. The fools think I am endeavoring to de- 
stroy my own residence, and prematurely to 
remove my best friend from the management 
of my possessions. I shall seek to take, and, 
if necessary, annihilate Washington, only 
when | despair of accomplishing my other 
plans. These are, at present,—by gaining 
the Border States, and a firm hold in a couple 
of Northern States, with the isolation of 
Washington, — to prove the opposition of 
Northermrevolutionists to my undertaking un- 
profitable, a enchain the sympathies of 
my Northern friends. Then first, when this 
has come to pass, will I enter my capital as a 
victer, and (of course) with the olive branch 
in my hand. I would, it is true, be content 
with the independence of the South as a make- 
shift, if I absolutely must; but her future 

‘would be too precarious and contracted with- 
out the addition of the North, and therefore 
I, the Secessionist, am as good a Union man 
as you. But the Union which I wish is the 
old Union, and the development I wish is that 
organic development which your party de- 
stroyed. The natural expiration of that par- 

‘ty is the condition of'the development and 
continued supremacy of slavery —a_ con- 
dition on which alone the Union can have sta- 
bility and a grandfuture. By our quarrel, we 
have for the first time learned the full extent 
of our strength. No power in the world will 

withstand us, if 1, at the head of the two 

;million soldiers who now are fighting each 

|other, and master of a proportionate fleet, 
dictate law to the people of this Republic and 
to the whole continent. ‘The paltry Euro 

/ monarchs, who think they can now withhold 

‘from me the favor of their recognition, shall 

‘tremble, after I have first secured my recog- 
nition this side the water. Mexico, Cuba, 
and the African slave-trade will be my first 

| foreign aims ; and wo to the power that blocks 
my way to their accomplishment! In ten 


ve made you invaluable to me. Even as a wri- | 


He is | 
complete, if he knows how to appropriate to him- | 


mistress of America and the arbiter of the 
worl 


d. 

You, dear colleague, could now, to be sure, 
cross these vast schemes by a very simple 
means. You need merely with you won-clad 
ships take Charleston, Mobile and Savannah, 
and land there an army with Generals a la 
Fremont, Hunter, Phelps, &c., for the insti- 
gation of the slaves; receive the blacks ev- 
erywhere into the army; proclaim universal 


emancipation ; and have every traitor seized 
your government was my preservation ; and your by the throat, But even without my conjur- 
eon will Pc legren dethiion:- you tatioumly,] ing you, you will know how to avert such rev- 

‘Formerly, whe rapiay, | Olutionary attempts. j 
your unassuming way made me rather depreciate | people of’ the North continue you at your post, 


If you do this, and the 


shall have no fear of the hereafter. 
| We shall meet again in Washington. 
Your sincere friend, J. DAVIS. 





Greeley, and the still more original address to the | 
negro committee? In the lasi-named document, | PRINCIPLES vs. CANNON. 


| In his letter to the Massachusetts Republi- 
ean State Convention, Mr. Summer wrote: 


‘* Banks also has borne his testimony, when, 
overtaking the Itttte slave girl on her way to 
freedom, he lifted her upon the national can- 
non. In this act—the brightest, most touch- 
ing and most suggestive of the whole war, 
which art will hereafter rejoice to commemo- 
\rate—our Massachusetts general gave a lesson 
to his country. Who can doubt that this 
country will yet be saved ?” 

To this the World of this city says: 

‘* It is to be feared that General Banks so 
far accepts the Napoleonic doctrine of the 
virtue of the heaviest artilery as to put his 
trust in the national cannon rather than in the 
little slave-girl whom he kindly gave a ride.” 

We should be sorry to think that General 
Banks accepted in any degree the atrocious 
‘* Napoleonic doctrine” in question. Napo- 
leon is said to have asserted that God was on 
the side of the heavieg artillery. But his own 
history contradicts this empty boast ; his little 
thunders did not call forth the heavier thunders 
of Jove to his aid; and when the great con- 
queror, the greatest military genius of mod- 
ern times, the all-powerful Emperor in whose 
ante-chamber the sovereigns of Europe had 
waited, at last died in exile on a desolate is- 
land in mid-ocean, this ‘‘ Napoleon maxim” 
received its sufficient refutation. ; 

It is truly said that in this nineteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘ bayonets have ideas ;” and it is by hav- 
ing ideas that they conquer. God is on the 
side of right; it is inthat we of the North 
place our trust, before our cannon or our 
Generals. It is that reflection which has given 
| courage to the women of the North to send 





‘forth their sons to battle, not only when our 
|eause was successful, “but when disasters 
came thick and heavy and all our superiority 
| of cannon failed to beat back the enemy. In 
{the humane act of General Banks, at which 
| only bad men could sneer, Mr. Sumner saw 
the spirit which must eventually conquer the 
enemy and save the country. In that act, so 
| opposed to the scandalous inhumanity of some 
‘other of our commanders, we too see that 
'which, when it animates all the leaders of the 
nation, will lead our armies on to victory 
after victory, till rebellion is crushed, law and 
order restored, and christian civilization vin- 
dicated throughout our land. 

When we fight in the name of liberty we 
shall surely conquer those who fight in the 
name of slavery. When our battle cry is 
freedom—not to this man or to that section, 
but freedom to all men all over the world— 
Then we shall have reassumed that high posi- 
tion in the front of the nations which was 
taken by Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and the other worthies who, battling in the 
name of universal liberty, conquered against 
odds, and faced and overcame an enemy, su- 
perior, not only in artillery but in everything 
else which gives strength to arms—except 
right. 

In the name of liberty Washington fought : 
in the name of liberty the patriots of the Re- 
volution, barefooted, ragged, half-starved, 
suffering in every way, conquered for them- 
selves a place in the world; in the name of 
liberty Europe welcomed them to a place 
among the nations, for Europe felt that these 
men fought not selfishly—for their individual 
liberty alone; Europe saw in those noble 


| patriots, those grand statesmen of the youn 


America, men who spoke and fought for al 
the world; whose success was a positive vic- 
tory for the people everywhere. 

If we would live as a nation we must be 
true to our traditions. We, too, must fight in 
the name of liberty for all people everywhere. 
We, too, as those who signed their name to 
the Declaration of Independence, must rally 
under the sound of that bell which tolled out 
the joyous message to our forefathers, and 
whose legend is, ** Proclaim liberty through- 
out the land, to all the people thereof.” We 
bear that trust from our founders, and we 
dare not prove recreant to it. We have tri- 
fled with it, we have tried all means to con- 
quer without it. Our rulers have chosen to 
ignore the spirit which alone can conquer, 
and to trust, as Napoleon trusted, to the 
heaviest artillery. But the heaviest artillery 
does not keep the enemy from-knocking at 
our gates, 

It would have been no disgrace to the re- 
volutionary patriots to fail. They had for 
their witnesses the wisest, purest, truest men 
of Europe; they would have gone dowa 
to honored graves, their memories would 


have been sacred for all time, had they been, 


beaten and conquered, just as well as nowy 
But what will be our lot if we suffer that t 

be wrecked which, with much blood and toil, 
they built up? What scorn, what contempt, 
what loathing will come to us, to our leadeys, 
from the_people of all christian lands, if we 
sucumb to the monstrous wrong which comes 
with arms against us, and in the name of 
despotism seeks to destroy liberty on this 
continent! We cannot afford to fail! We 
cannot afford either, to trifle ! 


All agree that what we need is a wise and 
settled Sane resting on a ripe Public Opin- 
ion. We may hope that despair of success, 
on its present plan, will incline the Govern- 
ment to another. In that case, we ought to 
understand ourselves in time. 

Underrating our enemies, and using one 
hand instead of both, have been our errors 
hitherto. Let us run no risk of SapOnne 
either mistake. Radical men ask of the Pre- 
sident an Emancipation Policy—a_proclama- 
tion declaring all slaves freemen. Of what use 
would such a proclamation be, if Halleck and 
McClellan in the field, and Blair and Seward 
in the Cabinet, are left to execute it? It 
would not be worth the paper it wasted. We 
have plenty of good laws now, but no one ex- 
ecutes them—as Mr. Greeley has shown in his 
terrible letter to the President. The confis- 
cation law, and all the action of Congress in 
that direction, are as yet nullities. because the 
President omits to put them in force. 

In all Parliaments and Congresses, a meas- 
ure proposed and adopted is left to be 
shaped by its friends. In all governments, a 
a new policy to be tried is tried by its friends. 
This is the dictate of good sense, and the 
usage of all governments. When our Gov- 
ernment acceptcd the plan of the Monitor, 
they employed Ericsson, its inventor to build 
it. When the British people demanded the 
Reform Bill, the King called to office Lord 


tion, and Halleck, McClellan and Buell 
smother, under pretence of executing, the 
measure, it will be a failure. Let us provide 
before hand against such a danger. 


your Conciliation Policy has failed, and then 


ter, Sigel, and Fremont in the field. The 


iation a year and a half of time, a thousand 
million of dollars, and two hundred thousand 
lives, to try their plans and do- their best. 
Under a cabinet and Generals of their own 
choice, their policy has been fully tried, and 
failed. We stand now about where we were 
when we started. But for Scott’s absence, 


September, 1861. 
Our language now should be, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
your game is played out. Give us place. We 
ave had sham fights, and rose-water imbe- 
ciles and traitors, till the land is satisfied. 
Now we will make war in earnest, with an 
idea in it, under statesmen and soldiers.” 
The times are too serious to risk another 
mistake. Let thinking men solemnly impress it 
on the nation that, no matter how high in office, 


tion policy is of any value, unless its earnest 


affairs. Let us state now that whenever Pres- 
kent Lincoln, according to his promise to 
'| Mr. Greeley, adopts a new method, dictated 
by necessity, we demand, according to good 


the control of the army to soldiers whose 
hearts are in that plan—soldiers like Sigel, 
who have never met a reverse; and like Fre- 
mont, who, thwarted at every point, and rob- 
bed of both men and supplies, can still boast 
that, thus far, he is the only General before 
whom Stonewall Jackson has retreated. 
though having two men to our one. ‘This 
demand springs from no weak partiality for 


/a fair claim, a simple conformity with approv- 


fessions. Lacking this we radicals have no 
confidence in any mere proclamations, but ex- 

ect and prophesy their failure. In this doubt 
se to save the ship, we claim fair play and 
equal aE Gentlemen conciliators 
and Quaker soldiers, vou have fairly tried your 
plan. Our time is come; we claim the whole 
field, and the whole control of the reins.— 
New-York Independent. 





KENTUCKYISM vs, UNIONISM. 
Wuat Kentucky Unionism 1s — Traitors 
1N OFFICE. 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 9, 1862. 

There is one thing connected with the sudden 
appearance of the rebels in force in the centre of 
Kentucky that, more than anything else, illus- 
trates what is here understood by “Kentucky 
Unionism.”’ It 1s the extraordinary fact that an 
army of 25,000 rebels could be assembled in the 
| very heart of the State, without one single person 
|being found along the route that army passed 
‘who had love enough for the Union to make 
| known at headquarters the presence of that great 
; army. 
| After our advance of raw troops is outnumbered 
| and cut to pieces, three thousand stand of arms, 
}four hundred wagon-lofige of supplies, and two 
thousand four hundred mules are captured, we 
|| haye a ringing proclamation from the 
/ernor of the State, calling upon the people to 
| arise and expel the invaders, because the sacred soil 





howe been invaded and a raid threatened against 


their pockets ; but not one word is said in behalf 
|of the Union and our free institutions. The fol- 
| lowing, which I find in the correspondence of the 


| Cincinnati Commercial from Richmond Kentucky, | 


|is the best definition of Kentucky Unionism that 
| IT have met with: 


“With many people of this State, who claim a 
right to have their names registered in the federal 
| category, Unicnism is simply Kentuckyism. ‘The 
‘amount of injury or of benefit done to Kentucky 
| by the war is the exact measure of their interest in 


We have the | the struggle. Give them a guaranty from both 


heaviest artillery; we have the most numer-® | sides that this State shall not be the scene of con- 


ous armies ; we have the most complete equip- 
ments; we have immeasruably the greatest 
wealth—but we shall waste it all if we do not 
plant ourselves upon that ground of principle 
where Washington stood—if we do not fight 
now as they fought at Bennington, and 
King’s Mountain, at Cowpens and at Bunker- 
Hill, at Lexington and at Yorktown—-in the 
name of universal liberty.—N. ¥. Lvening 
Post. 
/ 
THe Sarety oF Wasutncton. — The 
Washington correspondent of the NV. ¥. 
Independent writing on the 8th inst. says :— 





‘** There have been two occasions within ten 
days when the safety of the capital hung in 
the balance, when it was but the turning of 
the hand that saved Washington from cap- 
ture and destruction. The first occasion 
was on Thursday of last week, when Jackson 
with thirty thousand men put himself between 
Pope’s army and our fortifications. He might 
that night have planted his cannon on Ar- 
lington Heights with the dash and imprudence 
characteristic of the man. He did not know 
our weakness at that particular moment. 
Then again on last Monday, the most intelli- 
gent people here, who understood the position 
of affairs, knew that it was doubtful whether 
the army of Virginia would be saved. Gen. 
Pope was beaten on Saturday. The army was 
on the verge of a mutiny. Thousands of strag- 
glers did their best to produce a second Bull 
Run panic. Only the bravest conduct of a 
few men saved the retreating army from des- 
truction. On Monday night, as the sun de- 
scended in the woods and mountains of the 
distent Blue Ridge, the hour arrived which 
was to test more thoroughly than ever before 
the problem of whether it was in the power of 
the rebels to entirely destroy our great army 
before it could retreat behind the intrench- 
ments around the capital. The rebel chiefs 
had laid their plans to destroy the army on 
that evening, and attacked it furiously in the 
rear after dark. Our forces were at first 
driven back, but finally the advan rested 
with us, and the rebels fell back. After that 
there was no further interference with the 
retreat. — / 

The army is now)\behind the earthworks 
which protect Washington from the advance 
of the rebel hordes. (Jt is all that can be said 
—the army is once more in its old position, 


this Republic, founded anew on the 
| Soedadind ' One cannot even say as of old, ** Washington 


pansy La ewe - 
| by efficient precautions agai misuse of 
“what the ideologists style 


is safe!” No one knows whether it is or 


om, will be the , not.” 











| flict, and they will fold their arms and become 
| disinterested spectators’ instead of eager partici- 
|pants. Their narrow-minded patriotism is bounded 
by the Cumberland mountains on one side and the 
| Ohio river on the otl.er, and beyond these bound- 
| aries they care little what takes place. They are 
| thome guards’ of the meanest and most selfish kind, 
land are undeserving the name of Unionists. To 
| the credit of the stearner sex be it said, that this 
| feeling of ‘Kentuckyism’ is far more prevalent 
| among women than among men.” 

| And that is the Unionism the people of Ohio 
| and Indiana are now called upon to defend with 
| their best blood and treasure. 


TRAITORS IN OFFICE. 


One of the melancholy results of this di ference 
‘to Kentucyism is the appointment to oftice of 
men of traitorous proclivities. Last week the 
Provost-Marshal of Covington, a man of the but- 
ternut persuasion, resigned, and his father was 
appointed in his stead. He immediately placed in 
his office, as head clerk to issue passes, a man 
who had been but a few days trom Camp Chase, 
whither he had been sent for treason, and who has 
openly proclaimed that he would rather lose 
$20,000 than take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States! Other appointments, equally as 
jebjectionable, have been made on the staffs of 
| general officers in that department’ Need there 
ibe any wonder how the rebels become so well 
posted in all the movements of our generals and 
armies, when traitors fill confidential offices 
under persons in command of important posi- 
tions ¢ 


GENERAL OFFICERS DINING WITH TRAITORS. 


Nor do certain officers refuse to dine with any 
rabid traitor who may ask them. On Friday and 
Saturday it is said that two general officers dined 
with noted secessionists in Covington, aud so 
plentiful was the supply of good things that one 
is now confined-to his bed with what the doctors 
by courtesy call typhoid fever, and the other with 
sa agrarian of the heart, but these diseases would 

ve quite another name were the parties common 
soldiers.—V. Y. Evening Post. 





GENERAL Srevexs.—Just before Gen. Stevens's 


wound, exclamied, “Father, I am wounded !” 
Gen. Stevens replied, “Well, son, I have no time 
to take care of you now,” and turning to a soldier, 
said, “‘Corporal, see to my boy.” 

At the moment of attacking, General Steyens 
sent back for support. His aid applied to sev- 
cral Generals, who answered that they had other 
duties, but when he came to Kearney, that la- 
mented General said, “I won't refuse to stand by 
Stevens.” The brave Kearney went to the aid 
of bis brother in arms, and with him gave up his 
life for bis country. Whee cass bees south 
as in arms. 





LEADERS AS WELL AS A POLICY. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Grey, the life-long champion of that change. | 
If the President should proclaim Emancipa- unteer, made a strong remonstrance in the 


r. Let it had claimed. 
be understood now, that our claim of the his horse, after remarking that he did not care 
Governmentis, ‘* Satisfy yourselves fully that | whether the negro was a slave or no, took him 


or how wide the rule reaches, no Emancipa- | 


sense and all national usage, that he put into | 
the cabinet men who had advocated that po- | 
licy since the beginning of the war, and give | 


‘favorite men bunt is an imperative necessity, | 


ed@ and judicious custom. Anything short of 
this is mocking the country with empty pro-| 


NiON ZOV- | 


death, his son and aid, hazard, on receiving a| 


CRIME AND INFAMY. 


Whatever criticisms may be made on the 
treatment of ‘‘the nigger” by the directors of 
the War for the Union, it is certain that 
| those on the other side have pursued a vigor- 
| ous, straightforward, consistent policy. Betore 

even the bombardment of Sumpter,a tree black 

man in the service of the United States, who 
‘fell into the hands of the Rebels of the South, 
| Was at once consigned to Slavery. Three 
free blacks recently captured by a Rebel force 
in Kentucky were without ceremony sold as 
slaves. (We say three, because that partic- 
ular instance is reported; the number actually 
so treated has probably been thousands.) It 
is a standing complaint of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee Unionists of the ‘‘conservative” sort, 
that the Rebels have stolen more negroes in 
one year than the Abolitionists have done in 
forty. This, we doubt not, is true; but it 
should in fairness be added that the Abolition- 
ists freed those they are accused of stealing, 
while the Rebels enslave their booty, or at 
least perpetuate its enslavement. 

The facts in regard to -those kidnapped on 
the 30th ult. on the battle-field near Manassas 
Junction are established by concurrent testi- 
mony from both sides. Hereis the statement 
of one of our correspondents, who relates 
what he saw and heard : 

“The ambulances were soon filled and 
started for the orchard rendezvous, not, how- 
ever, before a violation of the flag of truce 
_ by some Southern men, who took four or five 
colored drivers off their seats. 

_ ‘An English gentleman, present as a vol- 





case of a free colored man of Washington, 
whom a scoundrel in citizen’s clothing, with a 
| major’s star on the collar of his greasy coat, 
This man, dismounting from 


| by the collar, and, with the words ‘Jl make 


we demand a proclamation of Freedom—War a slave of you, and a slave you are from this 
on war principles”—to be conducted by such moment,” dealt bim a flat-handed blow on the 
men as Sumner of Massachusetts, Stevens of cheek, which drew a rush of tears from the 
Pennsylvania, and Wade of Ohio, and their eyes of the trembling wretch. 

friends in the cabinet—and_ by de ey Hun- | Ff 


|, “The rest of the Rebels looked on approv- 
ingly, and the fellow turned to the English- 


country has given conservatism and concil-' man and asked him what he had to say to 


that? The reply that the flag of truce recog- 
nizes as sacred all beneath its folds, and that 
he had grossly violated it, made not the least 
impression. Other officers of the Confeder- 
| ate army, to whom remonstrance was made, 
utterly disclaimed such proceedings, and said 
that Gen. Lee, to whom they would report the 


one could hardly distinguish the Washington | outrage, would doubtless return the negroes, 
of September, 1862, from the Washington of if he could find them.” 


Now read the corroborative tatement of 
The Richmond Examiner of the 5th inst. : 
"CA flag of truce was sent a day or two 
| after the last battle by the enemy, asking per- 
| mission to bury their dead. It was granted. 
| Soon after a regiment of negroes, armed with 
| spades, appeared, and after performing their 
work, they were very properly taken in charge 
by our troops, most of them being runaway 
contrabands.” 
| —Here, it will be noted, are two distinct 
outrages, but occuring on the same battle- 


and downright friends are put at the head of field, involving the same principles, and dis- 


| playing an identical spirit. ‘Che Rebel writer 
glories in a state of facts quite as flagrant as 
that alleged by our correspondent. Let us 
look at its essential features ; 

I. In the battle of Saturday, Aug. 30th, 
Gen. Pope's army—owing to the refusal of 
Gens. Fitz John Porter, Franklin and Griffin 
(acting, as they allege, under orders from 
Gen. McClellan) to obey Gen. Pope's orders 
and take part in it—were worsted and driven 
from the field, leaving it covered with their 
dead and wounded, 

II. Hacks with their drivers were impressed 
in Washington by Gen. Wadsworth to go 
down to the relief of our wounded. Many 
of the drivers of these hacks were colored 
men. Other colored men, The Examiner 
says, were sent by our Generals to bury ther 
dead. ; 

III. The Rebels (on Sunday) held the bat- 
tle-field. They did not bury ourdead. They 
did not (perhaps they could not) care for our 
wounded. But they gave us permission to do 
both, under a flag of truce. Our nurses and 
our grave-diggers went upon the battle-field 
beg ere jes under the protection of this 

ag. 
| IV. While there, doing what they were 
sent and had permission to do, and not ac- 
cused oresuspected of doing anything else, 
|the colored drivers of our carriages for,the 
| wounded, the colored diggers of graves‘tor 
our dead heroes, were seized by Rebel offi- 
cers, made prisoners, and consigned to Slav- 
ery! There was a pretence that some of them 
+were fugitives from Slavery to Rebels, but 
this (though it could in no wise excuse the 
outrage) was sheer humbug. ‘‘Most of them 
were runaway contrabands,” says T'he Rich- 
mond Examimer. But had they all been 
runaway murderers and parricides, that could 
not have justified the truce-breaking. They 
were within the Rebel lines by consent and 
for a specified purpose. ‘Their enslavement, 
under such circuysstances, was theft aggra- 
vated by perjury. ‘‘I don’t care whether you 
are a slave or not,” said the Rebel Major to 
one of them; ‘‘I'll make a slave of you ;” and 
striking him a blow in the face he took him 
into poreert 

Ve do not know that what we have to 
call our Government will effectually resent 
this outrage. Probably it will not. Buta 
Government that tamely suffers such is on the 
high road to be placed beyond further suffer- 
ing.—N. FY. Tribune. 





No Cause For DisaGREEMENT.—Though 
much is said about the negro question, there 
is no real cause for disagreement among the 
people on that question. Any man who be- 
lieves that negro slaves are justly held as pro- 
perty, believes in their confiscation, when they 
fall or run into our hands, the same as 
any other rebel property is confiscated.— 
Those who look upon negroes as human be- 
ings, endowed with the elements of humanity, 
of course would treat them as prisoners if their 
loyalty should not entitle them to freedom as 
friends. In either case they would be lost to 
the rebels. Zhe individual who believes that 
the rebel institution of slavery should be espec- 
ially protected by our army, is a traitor at 
heart, whatever his profession may be.—Rock- 
port Republic. 

We have put the last sentence in italic, be- 
cause it expresses a very important truth, 

‘which ought to be thoroughly fixed in every 

patriot’s mind. It accords with the earnest 
declaration made by Hon. Henry Wilson in 
his speech at the Fremont meeting in this city, 
and received as it ought the hearty applause 
of that vast audience. Whatever may have 
been heretofore, no one but a traitor at heart, 
can now believe in the perpetuation of slav- 
ery. 





Oxe Soutuern Untontst.—Mr. Hurlbut, 
in his account of his southern experiences, 
relates the following anecdote which occurred 
during his journey fm Atlanta to Richmond ! 

‘IT may, perhaps, also observe that near 
Jonesboro, Tenn., I came upon the only in- 
stance of defiant Unionism which I met with 
during my whole sojourn at the south. As we 
drew into the station at that place, & small 
boy with a large voice entered the cars, offer- 
ing for sale a newspaper about as large as 
a moral pocket handkeérchiet. ‘Is this the 
biggest paper you can raise in Jonesboro, 
boy 2” eried a Confederate officer, seated just 
in front of me. ** No, Sir,” replied the fad, 
turning sharp on his heel to the speaker, 
“there is anuther and a bigger paper im 
Jonesbore, but it goes in for secession, and 
I don’t approve its principles.” 





te It is now stated that no inquiry will be 
instituted by the government into the causes 
for the late disasters to our armies before 
Washiugton. Perhaps this is wise since the 
government seems determined to retain all 
the generals in command, for it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether their generalshtp would 
bear investigation.— Dundee Record. 


| ge Rosin a year and a half ago, brought 
a dollar and a half a barrel. It is now worth 
| tweniy dollars a barrel. 


The proclamation of Jeff. Davis, setting apart 
next Thursday as a day of public thanksgiving, 
furnishes a suitable occa:ion to say that, humanly 
speaking, they have cause. Since the last public 
declaration of Mr. Lincoln that the war is not to 
interfere with slavery, if it is possible to avoid it, 
one disaster after another has attended our ar- 
mies, and theirs have been almost uniformi y suc- 
cessful. We do not believe that it will always be 
thus, but we do not look for permanent success 
| until there i: amore marked recognition of God 
and his truth, upon our side. God has many ways 
for humb.ing the proud, and surely pride and self- 
confidence have entered larzely inio the moral ele- 
ment of this war. The infidel aphorism of Napo- 
| leon that ‘God is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
| taliong” has been quoted ten thousand times with- 
| in the ast fifteen mouths, when we would recruit 
our armies, as much as to say give us the men and 
we will risk the displeasure of God. We have 
had the men, and they have melted away by dis- 
ease and battle, as snow before the summer’s sun. 
The authorities have called for more, and they 
|have rushed to strengthen our “battalions” and 
| they have been cut down and scattered by those 
whose weakuess we despise. : 





God is on the side of the right! And’ whenever 
| we dare be right, and dg right, God will favor us, 
,and until this, our armies will waste away, and 
| our battles will be fruitless. We do not mean 


that no seeming success will occasionally be ac- | 


| corded in. Doubtless there may be. Sentence 
| against an evil work is not always executed speed- 
lily. Even the wicked prosper for awhile, and 
| spread themselves as the green bay tree, but there is 
a day of reckoning. 

As to the purposes of the contending parties, 
they are alike—absolutely identical on the question 
of human rights—each is laboring to fix perma- 


that his purpose is not to hurt slavery if he can 
yoid jit, und his whole Administration shows this 
e been it from the tirst. 

v order from his subordinates which looks to- 
fom. He has retired Fremont, and 

Hunter, and embarrassed Lane, while 


McClellan’s proclamation that ‘with an iron hand 
he would crush any attempt at insurrection,” and 
Patterson’s address to his soldiers : “Should occa- 
sion offer, you must at once suppress servile insur- 
rection,” have been silently and we beiieve heartily 
assented to. So far therefore as the purpose of 
our Government is concerned, it goes hand in hand 
with Mr. Davis’s. It is simply a question of do- 
minism—who shall rale over these slaves and their 
masters. 
acts do not relieve this at all. 
tended as declarations of principles.else they would 
not have been made void by presidential proclama- 
tion in half the slave States. 

Mr. Davis does well from his stand-point to 
proclaim a day of thanksgiving. Though we be- 
lieve his rejoicing will be ultimately turned into 
mourning, he is wise to inspire confidence in his 
people in the God of battles. 
ignoring God and trying the strength of “battal- 
ions.”” We will get over this, but not until we 
| have had a few more bitter reverses. This nation 
,is God's. He will purify and save it. What 
might have been accomplished by regard to the 
| higher law, will be accomplished by the rod which 
_is the proper application for the fool's back, and he 
| 1s a fool who says theoretically or practically, or 
| both, as we have done, “there is no God.””—J/ndian 
| apolis Daily American. 











Kearney on McCieniaxn. — A Voice 
|FROM THE Grave. — We were last week 
| shown a letter written by General Kearney to 
'M. O. Halstead, Esq., "of Patterson, N.J., 
\which bore date at Harrison's Landing, 
James River, August 8. It was a long, full, 

friendly and eloquent exposition by the dead 
| hero, of his views on the saree campaign : 
jand about Gen. McClellan in’ particular.— 
Gen. Kearney, who was a staunch Democrat, 
| expresses in this letter an unqualified condem- 
‘nation of all MeClellan’s strategy ; he says he 
| Wishes he was out of the mess; that the army 
‘ought never to have gone to the Peninsula; 


|that the campaign was being fought by drib- | 


jlets; that one folly succeeded another; that 
‘it was under the contral of imbecility, or 
i something worse; that, soldier as he was, he 
could almost wish himself back to his uneasy 
| wife and quiet home in Jersey; and, at the 
conclusion, in a tone which is laden with dis- 
‘tress, he again wishes, he was well out of the 
Peninsula and back to the Potomac; adding 
that ‘under Pope he could do something,” 
| and finally closing with the emphatic declara- 
ition, ‘*Z tell you that McClellan is burnt out !” 
These are the expressions of Gen. Kearney, 


jas nearly as we can recollect them, and as we 


|Jearn that Mr. Halstead has read the same 
| letter openly to several other persons, and as 
‘he promised it should be published when he 
|had shown it to the President, we feel that 
| there is no impropriety in thus alluding to its 
/contents. The people of the United States, 
‘in their present alarming position, are entitled 
'to have all the counsel they can get; and 
_ while so many traitors swarm every avenue of 
State, we cannot afford to reject the warning 
of such a patriot and hero as the lamented 
Phillip Kearney. We should like to know 
| what the parasites of McClellan will have to 
say to this. Will they invalidate Phil. Kear- 
_ney’s testimony? Will they question his loy- 
‘alty 2? Will they shirk the argument by call- 
ing him an Abolitionist ? We hope Mr. Ial- 
| stead will speedily give Gen. Kearney’s letter 
to the People, and let Mr. Lincoln read it in 
the papers. It may save the country.— 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 


—_—e aesleaebpenniaidl 


GENERAL SIGEL. 

The stratagem by which General Sigel re- 
cently captured some two thousand of the 
enemy, Whom he enticed across the Rappa- 
hannock by the exhibition of a small force 
and a weak and misplaced battery of artille- 
ry, is characteristic of the man, who will yet, 
if he is given the opportunity, teach the ene- 

‘my some severe lessons. According to pri- 
| vate letters we have seen, written by soldiers 
who were in the battles of Pea Ridge, he 
practiced a somewhat similar stratagem upon 
the eneniy there, and with murderous effect. 
A considerable toree of the rebel army was 
sent to charge some batteries which Sigel had 
stationed a little to the front of the wood.— 
The force was somewhat too formidable to 
oppose with the infantry he had to command, 
but the General was not at a loss and did not 
think of retreat. He ordered his men to lie 
down in the wood ready to rise and deliver 
their fire. Then he ordered his cannoneers 
to-4re a few rounds of ball and then a num- 
ber of blank cartridge. The rebels, cautious- 
ly advancing, at once guessed that poor Sigel 
had got outof ammunition. Their command- 
er, with a shout of triumph, gave the order 
to charge in a body on what he thought our 
empty guns. When the screaming rebels got 
within less than a hundred yards of Sigel’s 
guns, his cannoneers were ordered to use 
grape and canister, and fire as quickly and ae- 
curately as possible. At the same moment 
the infantry arose, advanced out of the wood 
and poured in their volleys on the bewildered 
enemy. The result is easy to see. The reb- 
els dismayed at the storm which tore their 
ranks in pieces at such close distance, halted, 
shook for a moment gpd then broke and fled 
with cries of reading their dead heaped 
upon the field. A young farmer lad, belong- 
ing to a dragoon regiment which was sent to 
charge upon the flying rebels, writes home : 
**They lay like grass cut down by a scythe, in 
great swaths, "—.V, Y. Evening Post. 





** CoNSERVATIVE™ ResoLutTions.—lIf the 
*‘conservatives,” had lived at the time of the 
first murder, they would have manufactured 
a platform as follows : 


Resolced, That we are equally opposed to 
the pretended piety and evident fanaticism of 
Abel and the authorized violence of the high- 
toned and chivalrous Cain. 

Reso'red, That the ‘*‘Ultras” who are clam- 
oring for the hanging of Cain, which is only 
caleulated to exasperate him, desire to des- 
troy the domestic happiness and peace of the 
family, and have no other purpose in view. 

Resolced, That we are in favor of punish- 
ing both parties, and invite all conservative 
men to unite with us in frowning down this 


| whole business. 


Resolved, That nobody has a right to pro- 


| yoke murder, and if Abel had exhibited less 
| fanaticism, this one never would have oc- 


curred.” 





The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the} 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States | 
occurred on Wednesday last. | 
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nently upon the poor, the yoke of servitude. The | 
late letter of Mr. Lincoln, to Mr. Greeley declares | 


He has repudiated | 


8 order to drive back the tleeing slave, and | 


The half-way inoperative confiscation | 
They are not in- | 


Meanwhile we are | 


the minority. 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS THINK. 


The Nashville correspondent of the Tri- 
bune says: 


When I came here last Spring wi - 
my of the Ohio, our “i Ba en = 
Conmmander-in-Chief and all the Division 
Commanders — were all systematic slave- 
catchers. Hundreds of runaways were hunt- 
ed out of the Union camps and returned to 
their disloyal masters. A wonderful chance 
is Come over them in this regard. They have 
grown wiser, if not more humane, and act 
upon their increased wisdom. Not only are 
‘‘contrabands” now gladly received and made 
useful under Uncle Sam’s auspices, but forced 
leviesfor ‘‘colored help” by the thousands 
have also been made upon Rebel owners, both 
here and throughout Middle Tennessee. It 
is certainly a strange sight—gratifving to loy- 
alists and provoking in the extreme to traitors 
—to see gangs of freedmen march through 
the streets, every morning, singing rude airs, 
vibrating with unmistakable happiness and 
awakened manhood, to their work upon the 
extensive fortifications erecting around the 
city and elsewhere. = 
_ + am not aware that Gens Buell has as yet 
issued any formal orders for the carrving out 
of the provisions of the Confiscation act. But 
1 know that he has for some time been acting 
in accordance with the spirit of it by availing 
| himself of all the contrabands that came with- 
|In our lines for fatigue work. I have even 
| reason to believe that the scarcity of the ar- 
ticles, caused by the driving off of thousands 
‘of human chattels into Alabama, is the only 
limit to his use of it. That Rebel pro erty, 
other than human, is also feeling the effect of 
| Congressional legislation, I have already men- 
tioned in my preceape letter. “Living upon 
the ithe © by liberal foraging has been sys- 
tematically practiced by the Army of the Ohio 
for many weeks. ek ‘ 

The organs of so-called Conservatism in the 
North, in their carping augumentation against 
what they are all pleased to style ‘*Abolition 
legislation of Congress,” have harped with 
considerable stress upon the assertion that, 
should au emancipation policy be adopted, 
half of the Western army would lay down 
their arms. Would that the experiment were 


tried, and the Administration took the risk of 


the threatened contingency! Be assured, 
champions of human Slavery, that there are 
|more friends of the down-trodden negro in 
| the Union ranks than even the most sanguine 
| Abolitionist is apt to suppose. There is no 
| better school for the education of Anti-Slavery 
men than army-lite. The loval soldier is not 
blind. He has judgment. “He has sympa- 
thies. Upon his marches through Southern 
territory the truth that slavery is the root of 
the rebellion is hourly ‘@rowded upon him; 
the dark sides of the peculiar institution are 
revealed to him in all their convincing hide- 
ousness. His every day’s experience has 
taught him that his deadly foes are the ‘‘civil- 
ized whites,” and his ready friends the debased 
colored serts. He is not brute enough not to 


be moved by the touching manifestations of 


good fecling made everywhere by the hatter. 
While the treacherous whites lurk onthe wav- 
side bent upon his stealthy assassination, the 
slaves warn him of the murderous designs of 
their masters, bring him water to queuch his 
thirst and food to still his hunger. ‘The guer- 
rillas have made more Abolitionists by their 
insidious, barbarous warfare than all the An- 
ti-Slavery aay ee of Northern speakers 
and journals. A single outrage of theirs will 
result in the liberation of thousands of slaves. 
I refer to the cruel death of Gen. R. L. Me- 
Cook. When he lay in agonies of pain in the 
house near where he was shot, he demanded 
water thrice of the white occupants. They 
paid no heed to his requests. One of their 
slaves, more human than those that considered 
him no better than a beast, brought him what 
he wanted—and was kicked for his kindness by 
his master, i 
Ohio rode up to ascertain the fate of the Gen- 
eral, the whites denied knowing anything of 
him. Another negro stole around the corner 
of the house, and by signs informed the offli- 
| cers that the object of their search wat on the 
premises. These occurrences produced a 
profound, incflaceable effect upon the Gener- 
al’s soldiery. Gio, now, and see whether vou 
can find a single man in his brigade willing to 
deny freedom to a slave! 

| ‘The Kentuckians in the army have been 
described as particularly restive under North- 
ern **Abolitionism.” Well, suppose this to 
be true, it is certainly not of Gen. Rousseau, 
and many others. Would it matter much if 
they laid down their arms? In spite of their 
numerous regimental organizations, they do 
not number five thousand in Gen. Buell’s ar- 
my. ‘They are notoriously the worst drilled 
and disciplined troops in it. They have done 
at least as much running and surrendering as 
fighting. Vide the record of Wolford’s cay- 
alry; the disgraceful conduct of two compa- 
nies of the 10th at Courtland: the negative 
exploits of Col. Boone, and other instances. 
One should think that “after the exhibition of 
pussillaminity during Morgan’s last raid, the 
North could afford to laugh to scorn the 
threats of Kentucky. But, in truth, there is 
not much danger of the refractoriness of the 
Kentucky troops in the stated contingency. 
The slave-owners among them are greatly in 
| doubt whether 25 per cent. 
even of the oflicers have interests personal in 
Slavery. Whatever their Pro-Slavery preju- 
dices may be, they would hardly caeal over 
their love of shoulder-straps and pay. 

Upon the whole, tt is my deliberate opinion, 
based upon an association of nearly a year 
with Western troops, that, barring the major- 
ity of the general officers, their convictions 
and individual acts are far ahead of the Ad- 
ministration in the treatment of the Slavery 
question, and that the latter, can take no course, 
however radical, in regard to it, that will not 
be readily followed by the former. 

-- —w0e 

o> The foreign correspondent of the N. Y¥ 
Tribune writes as follows: 

“Strange rumors are spreading about American 
affairs. Napoleon endeavors to get the Russian 
Czar into a combination for trying a mediation 
at Washington and Richmond, since he has 
failed to obtain Lord Palmerston’s co-operation. 
Shouid that mediation fail at Washington, and 
the Unicnists still stick to their system of con- 
quering the South by defensive works and in- 
trenchments, then he is decided to acknowledge, 
and soon te support, the South. Now it is be- 
lieved here in Italy and Paris that, in sach case, 
the English would enter into closer relations 
with the Union. | Though I do not believe in 
such a change of English politics, I deem it my 
duty to mention to you this most improbable 
combination which serious French and Belgian 
papers hase repeatedly noticed. : 

; SS“ RS a 

StonewaLi Jacxson.—It having been circu- 
lated through the papers that the wife of the rebel 
“Stonewall” Jackson was the daughter of the Rev 
Dr. Junkin, of Baltimore, that gentlernan publish- 
es the fullowing brief history of Jackson : 

Carp—Correction.—In ‘your notice, a few 
days since, of Mrs. Stonewall: Jackson, there is a 
slight mistake. My daughter, the first wite of 
Major Thomas Jefferson Jackson, has been dead 
eight years. His present wife is a daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, late President of Davidson 
College, N. C., and sister to Major Daniel H. 
Hitl. Major Jackson received the sobriquet of 
“Stonewall” from the fact that the hardest fight 
he had «t Bull Run was near to the Stone Bridge, 
which they had blown up before the 21st of July. 
The Rockbridge boys, almost all personally’ ac- 
quainted with him hence called him “Stonebridge” 
Jackson, which, after the battle of Winchester in 
which he used largely the stone fences which line 
the road and enclose the fields about three or four 


miles west of Winchester they changed to “Stone- 
wall.”’ : Geo. JUNKIN. 


Music og tne Weis. — A novel incident 
occurred on the Widow McClintock farm one day 
Jast weck. That portion of the tubing of the 
Van Sivke well which runs into the receiving tanks 
from the well was removed, in order to make some 
repairs, leaving the condnetor pipe ‘still in the 
well. On Friday morning, says the Vil City Reg- 
ister, the inhabitants of that city were startled by 
the sound of a gigantic steam whistle, and found 
that it proceeded trom this well. The gas forcing 
up through the pipe ‘had probably met with some 
obstruction, which caused it to perform in this 
way. The scream of this whistle was tremendous 





‘and could be heard several miles.—London (Cana- 
'da) Free Press. 
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